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A New Idea in Spelling 


From the Journal of Education (Boston) 


“This uncommon speller [Common Worps CoMMONLY MISSPELLED] is 
one of the signs of the new times—of the glory of the new times. Until now we 
drilled children just as much on words they would never misspell as on those 
they were liable never to spell correctly. All this is changed by Dr. Bruce 
R. Payne—who, by the way, is one of Virginia’s educational chieftains—in 
this book, which is adopted for exclusive use in the high schools of Virginia. 
There are 2,500 words that are liable to be misspelled, and they are so taught 
as to make it relatively easy to remember the correct spelling. Then the 
2,500 words are given alphabetically for ready reference.” 


ADOPTED FOR EXCLUSIVE USE IN ALL VIRGINIA HIGH SCHOOLS 


If you’d like to see some sample pages of this unique speller sign your 
name here, and cut out this advertisement and send it to the B. F. Johnson 
Publishing Company. 
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ROBERT EDWARD LEE 


The saying of Shakespeare that there is 
nothing in a name is not true, unless the name 
is divorced from all its associations. There are 
some names that carry with them the accumu- 
The 


name of a truly great man never passes into ob- 


lated history of decades and centuries. 


livion, and on the nineteenth of this month we 
shall celebrate the birth of such a man. 
“When the future historian comes to survey 
the character of Lee ie will find it vising like 
a huge mountain above the undulating plain 
of humanity, and he will have to lift his eves 
He pos- 


toward heaven to catch its summit 


sessed every virtue of the great commanders, 
without their vices. He was a foe without 
hate, a friend without reproach, a Christian 
without hypocrisy, a man without guile. He 
was a Caesar without ambition, a Frederick 
without his tyranny, a Napoleon without his 
selfishness, a Washington without his reward. 
He was obedient to authority as a servant, and 
royal in authority as a true king. He was 
gentle as a woman in life, modest and pure as 
a virgin in thought, watchful as a Roman ves- 
tal in duty, submissive to law as Socrates, and 
grand in battle as Achilles.” 
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This is a time for resolution not for reso- 
lutions. Resolutions count for little unless 
we have the will power to carry them out. 
Unless we intend to be more devoted to our 
work—to prepare ourselves better for our work 

to put our heart and soul in our work, we 
will be failures. We who are teachers must 
love our work better, we must love more ten- 
derly and sincerely the children committed to 
our care. We must feel that upon us rests the re- 
sponsibility of preparing for a life of useful- 
ness the boys and girls that are entrusted to 
our care. 

The path of least resistance is not the best 
or the safest path. 

There is no power in any life that has not 
learned to do many things simply because they 





ought to be done. The life that is allowed to 
find its chief interest in the things that it 
naturally wants to do, instead of in the things 
that it ought to do, is doomed to emptiness 
and uselessness. Professor Munsterberg of 
Harvard has pointed out the fata! loss to char- 
acter that comes from the educational notion 
run wild that in school and college the young 
people ought to learn only what they like, only 
what seems interesting: that they be no 
longer ordered, but begged and persuaded, in 
a gay-colored world where they may enjoy 
themselves to their heart’s content, and every- 
body—except the teachers—have a good time. 
Educators are realizing now, he says, that 
those who have never learned to obey never 
become their own masters; and he makes a 
strong plea for the gain of forcing the will 
toward that which is unattractive—if it ought 
to be done. There is no other pathway to 
power in the universe; and there is no other 
pathway to lasting happiness and joy, for hap- 
pinesss cannot endure in a powerless, useless 
life. Obedience to the obligation of God’s will 
when it is not what we would choose for our- 
selves is the key that opens our lives to His 
omnipotence. 
& ad 

Our friend, Mr. J. Luther Kibler, gives six 
very good reasons why the teachers in Vir- 
ginia should subscribe to the Virginia Journal! 
of Education and should read it: 

First. It is Viérginia’s educational journal. 
Our teachers ourght to have State pride 
enough to encourage home enterprise. 

Second. It keeps the teachers of the State 
in touch with the Department of Public In- 
struction. Through its columns they can learn 
much about the administration of school af- 
fairs in the State, and Jearn things of valne 
concerning themselves as teachers. 
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Third. It 


news telling what 1s being done from time to 


contains a Gepartunent of school 
' ; 

time to advance the cause of education through- 
the 


to be worth much to every wide-awake teacher. 


out State. This feature certainly ougnt 


Fourth. It publishes contributions from the 
pen of 


progressive 


and experienced teachers 
who have made a sepcial study of some parti- 
cular department of educational work. These 
articles 


smcrease thy 


we instructive, inspiring and help to 
teacher's appreciation of the higher 
standards for which our leading educators «re 
atriving. 

#ifth. It gives the teacher an opportunity 
for expressing his or her own individual views 
on school problems, and serves as a medium 
for the exchange of opinions, thus stimulating 
more thoughtful activity among teachers in 
Much good may result from the dis- 
cussion of educational questions, pro and con, 


general. 


in the columns of a State journal, and every 
wide-awake teacher wants to know both sides 
of any important question. 

Sixth. It is as good as any school journal 
and is better than most others, especially for 
Virginia teachers. It is improving month after 
month. 'ellow teachers. read it and help w 
increase ifs circulation in order that it may 
grow still better from year to year. 

3 ed 
give the counties and cities that 
have subscribed to the Virginia Journal of 
Education for all or for more than eighty per 
cent. of their teachers. Next month we shall 
publish another list with some comment from 
our State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 


selow we 


tion. 


Albemarle 
Alexandria City 
Alexandria Co. 
Charles City 
Charlotte 
Chesterfield 


Cumberland 


( roochland 
Henrico 
iKKing George 
Lee 
Loudoun 
Mecklenburg 
Montgomery 


Dickenson Nelson 
Dinwiddie New Kent 
Fauquier Norfolk Co. 
Franklin Powhatan 
Frederick Princess Anne 
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Scott Wise 
Shenandoah Charlottesville 
Smyth Portsmouth 
Spotsylvania Staunton 
Westmoreland W inchester 

se SF 


Correct Pronunciation 

We shall continue this year to publish an 
alphabetical list of words which was begun in 
the January number of last year for practice 
in correct pronunciation. ‘The selection of 
these words has cost us considerable time and 
trouble. We trust that our readers have given 
some attention to this very important sub- 
ject. No one can be a cultured reader or a 
cultured speaker and neglect correct pronunci- 
ation. In the list given below we call especial 
attention to the words marked with an aster- 
isk as we constantly hear speakers and read- 
ers mispronounce them. 


orthoepist “Onondaga 
oviparous Orion 
“oxalis Orontes 
pageant Ostend 
palaver Quida 
palfrey *Paderewski 
papaw Padua 
‘papyrus Paestum 
*paraffine Palatinus 
parasol Palazzo Vecchio 
*parent Palestine 
*paresis Pall Mall 
parietal Pandora 
parotid Pasiphae 
pastel ,, Parcae 
pater noster *Parnell 
pathos Parthenope 
patriot Patroclus 
“patron *Pauline (Epistles) 
patronage Pausanias 
st SF 
NOTICE 


Due to an oversight, one book was left off 
the library and optional High School list. 
This was the late Hon. B. B. Munford’s book 
on Virginia’s Attitude Toward Slavery and 
Secession, published by Longmans Green and 
Company, New York. 
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LEE - JACKSON CELEBRATION 


MARGARET M. WITHROW, Lexington, Va. 


T'me and history have so closely interwoven 
the names of Lee and Jackson “On fame’s eter- 
nal camping ground,” that it seems a most 
fiiting decision of our Confederate Camps and 
our schools to have a joint celebration of the 


| 
hirthdave of these two Southern heroes. 
! met: : 
Any teacher who has Mrs. Williamson’s 
| “Life of Gen. Robert E. Lee” and “Life of 


Thomas J. Jackson” will find 
material for such a celebration. 


in these ample 


Prayer. 
Hyvmn—How Firm a Foundation. 
Recitations. 
Day We Celebrate; The 
Arlington. 
Composition, A Sketch of Lee. 
Song, As in Virginia. 
Recitations. 
Washington and Lee; Virginit; Stonewall Jackson's 
War 
Composition, Jackson at the V. M. I. 
Song, Old Black Joe. 
Recitations. 
Washington and Lee; Virginia: 
Composition, Lee as a Soldier. 
Song, We are Tenting To-night. 
Recitations. 
the River; the Bivouac of the Dead; 
Enlogy of Lee; Confederate Memory Gems. 
Zonnie Blue Flag. 
Recitations. 
Lee’s Farewell 


The Nineteenth of Jan- 


Stonewall Jackson's 


Over 


Hill's 
Song, 


Appomatox; Address; 
Banner. 


Songz, Dixie. 


Con juered 


THE DAY WE CELESRATE 


“Forever and forever, honored be the natal-day of 
Robert Edward Lee; forever and forever, upon its 
return as the years pass by in the long procession 
f the ages may Virginia’s mothers teach their chil- 
dres the story of his matchless Christian life and 
virtues, and Virginia’s sons mark that day w‘th drum 
nd fife and all the pomp and pageantry of grand 
parade, and gather in public meeting and banquet 
hall to celebrate and honor it!” 

—Maj. Charles S. Stringfellow 


THE NINETEENTH OF JANUARY 


Once mere this honored day rolls round; 

And loyal all are we, 
For out of the past steals a martial sound, 

And our hearts beat quick, while our pulses bound 
To the memory dear of those days renowned, 

When we followed the banner of Lee. 


We honor ourselves when we honor this day, 
And we of the South agree. 
To tell to our children while we may 
Of the knightliest knight who “wore the gray.” 
Come orator, statesman, and veteran, pay 
Your tribute to Robert Lee. 


Oh! tell us the thrilling story again, 
Familiar to you and to me, 
‘Tis a glorious song, with a sad refralir 
But a history grand which will attain 
A stainless right to live and reigr 
In hearts which are royal to Lee 


You <an tell to our youth of a warrior brave 
A king among men to see 
Of his wonderful life which he willingly gave 
To the people he loved and struggled to save— 
Historian can write, and poet can rave 
O’er the glorious career of Lee 


To the closing davs of his life we will turn, 
And then we will silent be 
He gave us a lesson of patience to learn 
One faithfully practiced 'mid duties stern 
Oh! comrade and dotl 
matchless Lee 


When we speak of our 
Mrs. J. Willlam 


soldier, our hearts burn 


Jones 
ARLINGTON 


(An to the President, by the of the 


South.) 


appeal women 


You stand upon the chasm’s brink 
That yawns so deadly deep, 

Ready to bridge the rift,—we think 
And care the noble leap; 

So! fill this rent with purpose bold 
Right war’s red deeds of shams 

And Curtius, with his legend old, 
Will pale before your name! 


We meddle not with questions high; 
The helier office ours, 

To follow where man leads, and try 
To hide the flints with flowers 

We sought through all our mortal strife, 
To succor, soothe, sustain; 

And not one Southern mald nor wife 
Has grudged the cost or pain 


So, now. when might has won the da 
When hopes and aims are crossed 

We cheer, uphold—as best we may, 
The hearts whose all is lost 

Rehellious—outlawed—what you 
We dare a boon to crave: 

We trust that calm forbearance still, 
Against such odds, so brave! 


will, 


For sons, for husbands—not one plea’ 
For men to whom you give, 

With unupbraiding leniency, 
Free right, broad room—to live! 

But with a tender woman's claim, 
Warm in our sotls, we come, 

Armed with the spell—word of a name 
That holds denial dumb. 
* * 


You do not war with women. Good' 
Let such your boast still be; 

We do not ask a single rood 
Of grcund for Mary Lee 
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As touched Caso! } 
For Mary (¢ lemand 

Her Arlin i n! 

Margaret J. Preston. 
ASH GTON AND LEE 

Our history i ning sea 

Locked in t i loft nd 
And its great rs of 

Above the shi n ind, 
[ here behold In 1 é 

Upri ing on ¢ h hand 
These pilla of our histor 

In fame forever young, 
Are known in every latitude 

And named in every tongue 
And down through all the ages 

Their story shall be sur 
The Father of } Country 

Stands above that hut-in ( 
A glorious symbol to the world 

Of all that rreat and f: 
And to-day Virginia matche him 

And matches hi ith Lee 

. James Barron Hope. 


VIRGINIA 


Grandjy thou fill the world’s eye to-day, 
My proud Vir When the gage was thrown, 
The deadly of battle, thou alone, 


Strong in th) ntrol, didst stoop to lay 
The olive-bra! thereon, and calmly pray 
We might have peace, the rather. When the foe 


Turned scornfully upon thee, bade thee go, 

And whistled up his war-hounds, then, the 
Of duty full before thee—thou didst spring 
Into the centre of the martial ring, 

Thy brave blood boiling, and thy glorious eye 
Shot with heroic fire, and swear to claim 
Sublimest victe in God’s own name,— 

Or—wrapped in robes of martyrdom,—to die! 


-Margaret J. Preston. 


way 


“STONEWALL” JACKSON’S WAY 


(Found on the body 


m 


wall Brigade, at Winchester, Va.) 

Come, stack arms, men! Pile on the rails; 
Stir up the camp-fire bright; 

No matter if the canteen fails, 
We'll make a roaring night 

Here Shenandoah brawls along, 

Here burly Blue Ridge echoes strong, 

To swell the brigade’s rousing song, 
Of “Stonewall Jackson's way.” 

We see him now—the old slouched hat 
Locked o’er his eve askew 

The shrewd, dry smile—the speech so pat, 
So calm, so blunt, so true. 

The “Blue Light Elder” knows ‘em well: 

Says he, “That’s Banks: he’s fond of shell. 

Lord save his ll give him—” well 


soul! we'll 
That’s “Stonewall Jackson's way.” 


JOURNAL 


of a sergeant of the old Stone- 
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Silence! Ground arms! Knee] all! 

Old “Blue Light’s” going to pray. 

Strangle the fool that dares to scoff! 
Attention! it’s his way! 

Appealing from his native sod 

In “forma pauperis” to God, 

“Lay bare thine arm! Stretch forth thy rod! 
Amen!” That’s Stonewall’s way. 


Caps off! 


He’s in the saddle now; Fall in! 
Steady! The whole brigade! 

Hill’s at the ford, cut off; we'll win 
His way out, ball and blade 

What matter if our shoes are 

What matter if our feet are torn? 

Quick step! we're with him before dawn: 
That’s Stonewall Jackson’s way! 


worn? 


The sun’s bright lances rent the mists 
Of morning—and, by George! 

Here’s Longstreet, struggling in the list, 
Hemmed in an ugly gorge. 

Pope and his Yankees, whipped before: 


“ " 


Bayonets and grape!” hear Stonewall roar. 
“Charge, Stuar¢! Pay off Ashby’s score, 
In Stonewall Jackson’s way!” 


Ah, maiden! wait, and watch, and yearn, 
For news of Stonewall’s band! 

Ah, widow! read—with eyes that burn, 
That ring upon thy hand! 

Ah, wife! sew on, pray on, hope on; 

Thy life shall not be all forlorn. 

The foe had better ne’er been born, 
Than get in “Stonewall’s way.” 


— Author unknown. 
WORSLEY’S LINES TO LEE 
(On the presentation of a translation of the Iliad.) 


The grand old bard that never dies, 
Receive him in our English tongue. 

[I send thee, but with weeping eyes, 
The story that he sung. 


Thy Troy is fallen, the dear land 
Is marred beneath the spoiler’s heel, 
I cannot trust my trembling hand 
To write the things I feel. 
Oh! realm of tombs! but let her bear 
This blazon to the last of times; 
No nation rose so white and fair, 
Or fell so pure of crimes. 


The widow's moan, the orphan’s wail, 
Come ‘round thee, yet in truth be strong. 
Eternal right though all else fail, 
Can never be made wrong. 
An angel’s heart, an angel’s mouth, 
Not Homer’s could alone for me 
Hymn well the great Confederate South, 
Virginia first, and Lee. 


A TRIBUTE TO JACKSON 


He sleeps all quietly and cold, 
Beneath the sod that gave him birth; 

Then break his battle-brand in twain, 
And lay it with him in the earth! 
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Jo more at midnight shall he urge 

His toilsome march among the pines; 
Nor hear upon the morning air 

The war-shout of his charging lines. 


‘old ig the eye whose meteor-gleam 
Flashed hope on al] within its light; 

ind still the voice that, trumpet-toned, 
Rang through the serried ranks of fight 


No more for him shall cannon park, 
Or tents gleam white upon the plain; 
And where his camp-fires blazed of yore, 
Brown reapers laugh amid the grain! 


No more above his narrow bed 

Shall sound the tread of marching feet, 
The rifle volley, and the clash 

Of sabres when the foemen meet. 


And though the winds of autumn rave, 
And winter snows fall thick and deep 

Above his breast—they cannot move 
The quiet of his dreamless sleep. 


The warrior’s stormy fate is o’er, 

The midnight gloom hath passed away; 
And, like a glory from the East, 

Breaks the first light of Freedom’s day. 


Yet oft in dreams his fierce brigade 
Shall see the form they followed far, 
Still leading in the furthest van— 
A landmark in the clouds of war! 


And oft when whitehaired grandsires tell 
Of bloody struggles past and gone, 

The children at their knees will hear 
How Jackson led his columns on! 


—Author unknown. 


THE SWORD OF ROBERT LEE 


Forth from its scabbard, pure and bright, 
Flashed the sword of Lee! 

Far in the front of the deadly fight, 

High o’er the brave, in the cause of right, 

Its stainless sheen, like a beacon light, 
Led us to victory. 


Out of the scabbard, where full long 
It slumbered peacefully— 
Roused from its rest by the battle-song, 
Shielding the feeble, smiting the strong, 
Guarding the right, avenging the wrong— 
Gleamed the sword of Lee! 


Forth from its scabbard, high in air 
Beneath Virginia’s sky— 

And they who saw it gleaming there, 

And knew who bore it, knelt to swear 

That where that sword led they would dare 
To follow and to die. 


Out of its scabbard! Never hand 
Waved sword from stain as free, 
Nor purer sword led braver band, 
Nor braver bled for a brighter land, 
Nor brighter land had a cause as grand, 
Nor, cause, a chief like Lee: 





Forth from its scabbard! how we prayed 
That sword might victor be! 

And when our triumph was delayed, 

And many a heart grew sore afraid, 

We still hoped on, while gleamed the blade 
Of noble Robert Lee! 


Forth from its scabbard! all in vain’ 
Forth flashed the sword of Lee! 
‘Tis shrouded now in its sheath again, 
It sleeps the sleep of our noble slain, 
Defeated, yet without a stain. 
Proudly and peacefully. 
—Father Ryan. 


“OVER THE RIVER” 


(Jackson's last words, “Let us pass over the river 
and rest under the shade of the trees,” are the 
subject of this poem.) 


“Over the river, over the river,” 
There where the goft-lying shadows invite: 
And fanned by the south wind the forest leaves 
quiver, 
And firefiles dance through the sweet summer 
night 


Soldiers and comrades! we'll cross that broad river, 
Far from the tumults of trumpet and drum, 
And the cannon’'s deep boom, and the firce squadron's 
shiver, 
As they reel in their saddles. Then come, brothers, 
come. 


“Over the river, over the river,” 

Come ere the sun goeth down in the west: 
Angel forms beckon us, sent to deliver 

The weary from labor, to offer him rest 


“Over the river,” a fathomless river, 
In the land where no shadow is needed nor seen, 
Where the leaves of the forest trees wither, no never, 
And the prints are all golden, the pastures all 
green. 


From the couch where the warrior lay stricken and 
dying i 
He saw in a vision the country so fair— 
All its streams and its valleys, its mountains outly- 
ing, 
And the city whose gates are of pearls rich and 
rare. 


“Over the river,” the dark-flowing river, 
Death bore the hero and victor and saint; 
Great in earth’s conflict, and greater than ever 
When they had left him all bleeding and faint. 


Waiting to cross it, all radiant with glory, 
Strong in the faith which is born of pure life; 
Bequeathing a name to the record and story 
That tells of beld deeds in the patriots strife 
-J. Daffore. 


THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD 


The muffled drum’s sad rol] has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo; 

No more on Life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 
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On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead. 


No rumor of the foe’s advance 
Now ewells upon the wind; 
No troubled thought at midnight haunts 
Of loved ones left behind; 
No vision of the morrow’s strife 
The warrior’s dream alarms; 
No braying horn nor screaming fife 
At dawn shall call to arms 


Their shivered ords are red with rust, 
Their plumed heads are bowed; 

Their haughty benner, trailed in dust, 
Is now their martial shroud, 

And plenteous funeral tears have washed 
The red stains from each brow, 

And the proud forms battle gashed, 
Are free from anguish now 


The neighboring troop, the flashing blade, 
The buegle’s atirring blast. 

The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 
The din and shout, are past; 


Nor war's wild note nor glory’s peal 
Shall thrill with fierce delight 
Those breasts that never more may feel 


The rapture of the fight 


* ‘ * » * * * * . 


Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead! 


Dear as the blood ve gave; 

No impious footsteps here shall tread 
The heritage of your grave: 

Nor shall vour glor be forgot 
While Fame her record keeps, 


Or Honor points the hallowed spot 
Where Valor proudly sleeps 


Yon marble, minstrel’s voiceless stone, 
In deathless song shall tell, 

When many a vanished age hath flown, 
The story how ye fell; 

Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter’s blight, 
Nor Time's remorseless doom, 

Shall dim one ray of glory’s light 
That gilds your deathless tomb 


Theodore O’Hara. 


APPOMATTOX 


The last gun was fired, 
The last roll was called: 
Half-starved and half-naked, 
Grim, gaunt, unappalled; 
Bowed down, but not daunted, 
The old army stood 
“T have done, my brave soldiers, 
All things for your good.’ ’ 


Thus spoke their great leader 
Deep grief on his face, 

While a halo of glory 
Illumined the place; 

Some trailed their muskets, 
Some sheathed their swords: 
They smiled at Grant’s cannon, 
They wept at Lee’s words 





And Grant was as courteous 
As the grand knights of old; 
No glad shouts were uttered, 
No loud drums were rolled; 
But the victors saluted 
Those gaunt men in gray. 
And the fire-winged tempest 
Died slowly away. 
—Author unknown. 


LEE’S FAREWELL ADDRESS 


“After four years of arduous service, marked by 
unsurpassed courage and fortitude, the Army of 
Northern Virginia has been compelled to yield to 
overwhelming numbers and resources. 

I need not tell the survivors of so many hard 
fought battles, who have remained steadfast to the 
last, that I have consented to this result from no 
distrust of them; but, feeling that valor and devotion 
could accomplish nothing that could compensate for 
the loss that would have attended the continuation of 
the contest, I have determined to avoid the useless 
sacrifice of those whose past services have endeared 
them to their countrymen. 

By the terms of the agreement, officers and men 
can return to their homes and remain there until 
exchanged. 

You will take with you the satisfaction that pro- 
ceeds from the consciousness of duty faithfully per- 
formed, and I earnestly pray that a merciful God 
will extend to you His blessing and protection. 

With an unceasing admiration of your constancy 
and devotion to your country, and a grateful remem- 
brance of your kind and generous consideration of 
myself, I bid you an affectionate farewell.” 


THE CONQUERED BANNER 
Furl that banner! for ’tis weary, 
’Round its staff ’tis drooping dreary; 
Furl it, fold it, it is best; 
For there’s not a man to wave it; 
And there’s not a sword to save it; 
And there’s not one left to leave it, 
In the blood which heroes gave it; 
And its foes now scorn and brave it, 
Furl it, hide it, let it rest. 


Take the banner down, ‘tis tattered; 
Broken is its staff and shattered, 

And the valiant hosts are scattered; 
O’er whom it floated high, 

Oh! ’tis hard for us to fold it; 

Hard to think there’s none to hold it, 
Hard that those who once unrolled it, 
Now must furl it with a sigh. 


Furl that banner! furl it sadly; 

Once ten thousand hailed it gladly, 

And ten thousand wildly, madly, 

Swore it should forever wave— 

Swore that foeman’s sword should never, 
Hearts like theirs entwined dissever, 
Till that flag would float forever. 

O’er their freedom or their grave. 


Furl it! for the hands that grasped it, 
And the hearts that fondly clasped it, 
Cold and dead are lying low; 

And that banner, it is trailing, 
While around it souuds are wailing, 
Of its people in their woe. 
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For igh conquered they adore it, 

; cold, dead hands that bore it, 
: r those who fell before it, 

Por those who trailed and tore it, 

And ' wildly they deplore it, 

Now to furl and fold it so. 


t banner! true ‘tis gory, 
: wreathed around with glory, 
twill live in song and story, 
its folds are in the dust; 
ts fame on brightest pages, 
by poets and by sages, 
Shall go sounding down fhe ages, 
ts folds though now we must. 


Furl that banner! softly, slowly; 
Treat it gently, it is holy— 
1 t droops above the dead, 
Touch it not, unfold it never. 
Let it droop there, furled forever, 
For {ts people’s hopes are dead. 
—Father Ryan 


CONFEDERATE MEMORY GEMS 


nd the Sage’s Book and the Poet’s Lay 

e full of the deeds of the men in Gray. 
ss Ss 

4 Past whose memory makes us thrill— 

Futures uncharactered, to fill 

With heroisms—if we will. 


= De 


That Past is now like an Arctic Sea 
Where the living currents have ceased to run, 

er that Past the fame of Lee 

Shines out as the “midnight sun”; 


And that glorious orb, in its march sublime, 
Shall gild our graves till the end of time! 
ss Ss 


e wore the gray! Since then 
Tis right’s and honor’s hue; 

He honored it—that man of men— 
And wrapped it round the true. 


ss Ss 
Never knight of old 

Wore on serener brow, so calm, yet bold, 

Diviner courage; never martyr knew 

Trust more sublime,—nor patriot, zeal more true. 
a 

The sreatest gift the hero leaves his race 

to bave been a hero. 

s&s 


Ah! Muse, you dare not claim 
A nobler man than he; 


Nor nobler man hath less of blame, 
Nor blameless man hath purer name, 
Nor purer name hath grander fame; 
Nor fame another Lee! 
S&S SK 


The knightliest of the knightly races, 
I Who sinee the days of old, 
“ave kept the lamp of chivalry 
Alicht in hearts of gold. 
: ss Ss 
Yea, it was noblest for him-—it was best, 
Questioning naught of our Fathers decrees.) 
The (Oo pass over the river and rest 

Under the shade of the trees. 

& 

A Christian soldier, true and tender 
intry’s brave and wise defender, 





‘Tis well that his beloved name 
Is written in the Hall] of Fame. 
Go, Glory, and forever guard 
Our Chieftan’s hallowed dust; 
And, honor! keep eternal ward; 
And, Fame! be this thy trust. 
Go, with your bright, emblazoned scro!! 
And tell the years to be 
The first of names that flash your roll, 
Is ours—Great Robert Lee. 
s&s 
“Over the river,” now a heavenly guest! 
“'"Neath the shade of the trees,” forever at rest' 
In that glorious land, enraptured he'll sing 
The praises of Him who of kings is the King! 
& & 
As nations see with visiong clearer 
The name of Lee is ever dearer. 
= 
They climbed the steep ascent of heaven 
Through peril, toil, and pain; 
O God, to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train. 


= 
They died for their country—their country perished 
with them. 
st & 


To the world Virginia gives 
A name that now and ever lives— 
A name as moveless as the base 
Of yonder mountain from its place, / 
Fixed and immovable as fate 
With all that’s pure and good and great, 
The grandest of the century 
The name of Robert Edward Lee. 
s&s 
The sunny South is his “Hall of Fame,” 
His prestige fair Virginia's name, 
Whose sons all honors for him claim, 
The Virginian, R. E. Lee : 
ss Ss / 
O, blessed day, that gave to earth ; 
A character of matchless worth, 
No scheming sephistry could snare 
Our spotless Lee. All pure and fair : 
His memory abideth ever 
And in our hearts is shrined forever 
s&s ' 
Along the war-worn, wasted ranks that loved him to 
the last, 
With sadden’d face and weary pace the vanquish’d 
chieftain pass’'d— 
Their own hard lot the men forgot, they felt what 
his must be— 
What thoughts in that dark hour must wring the 
heart of General Lee 
The manly cheek with tears was wet—the stately 


head was bow’'d, 
As breaking from their shattered ranks around his 
steed they crowd; : 


“TI did my best for you’’—'twas al] those trembling 
lips could say— , 

Ah! happy those whom death hath spared the an- 
guish of to-day. : 

st ; 

The old Confederate veteran, his life is in the past, : 

And the war-cloud, like a mantle, round his rugged 
form is cast, 

He hears the bugle calling o’er the far and mystic 
sea, 

For he tramped the flelds with Stonewall, and he 
climbed the heighta with Lee 
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Dixie Land 
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Dixie Land 
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Yenting on the Old Camp Ground 


Walter Kittredge 
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Tramp, Tramp, Tramp! 
George F. Root 
March Trmpo 
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1. In the pris- on cell I sit, Think-ing. moth -er dear, of you, And 
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bright and hap-py home so far a - way, And the tears, they fill my eves, ‘Spite of 
swept us off, a hun-dred men or more, But be- fore we reached their lines, They were 
come to o - pen wide the i - ron door, And the hol - low eye grows bright, And the 
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all that I can do, Though I try to cheer my com-radés and be gay. 
beat - en back dis-mayed, And we heard the cry of vic -try o'er and o'er 
poor heart al - most gay, As we think of see - ing me and friends once more 
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sonnie Blue Flag 
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A LEE PROGRAM 


LULA O. ANDREWS 


1. Song—Dixie. 
» Composition—The Early Life of Lee. 
Poem—Lee, by Kate L. Bosher. 
4 Recitation—The Sword of Robert Lee, by Father 
Ryan. 
Incidents Showing Lee’s Love for Children. 
Told by several pupils. 
Reading—Lee’s Letter to His Son. 
7. Song—The Bonnie Blue Fag. 
® Reading—Ben Hiil’s Tribute to Lee. 


) Recitation—Marse Robert Is Asleep, by Miss 
Valentine. 


Song—Tenting To-night on the Old Camp Ground. 
1. Composition—Lee at Appomattox. 


12. Recitation—The Conquered Banner, by Father 
Ryan. 

13. Composition—Lee After the War. 

14. Song—America, 


This merely suggestive program, as a whole, or 
in part, might easily and appropriately grow out of 
language and literature work of the schoo) room 
during the month of January. 

In gathering the material for this program, help 
may be had in the following volumes: Mrs. William- 
son's Life of General Lee, in Easy Words for Chil 
dren, Jones’s Life of Lee, Recitations and Letters of 
General Lee, by his son, Captain R. E. Lee, The Out- 
look for December 22, 1906, and Wharton's War 
Songs and Poems of the Southern Confederacy. 


FREE TRAVELING LIBRARIES IN VIRGINIA 


GEORGE CARRINGTON MOSELEY, Chief of Traveling Library Division, Virginie State Library 


What traveling libraries are—A traveling 
library is a small collection of books, from 
twenty-five to fifty in number, sent out to a 
public school, a community, a study-club, a 
iterary society, or, in fact, to any organiza- 
tion in the State desiring books. For best re- 
sults, the libraries are divided into three 

isses at present, viz.: school libraries for 
shools; general libraries for communities, 
and special! libraries for aid along particular 
ines of study, used by study-clubs, literary 
societies and so on. Each library is allowed 
to remain at a traveling library station for 
‘ix months, if it be a general or special col- 
lection, and for an entire school session, gen- 
erally eight or nine months, if it be a school 
collection. At the end of the allotted time, the 
library is returned to the State Library, Rich- 
mond, and another is sent in exchange. The 
libraries are composed of the very best books 
vailable, suitable for grown people as well 
is children. 

Why the State has them.—The traveling li- 
braries are intended to meet the needs, pri- 
marily. of that part of our population living 
some distance from the State Library or from 
some other good library, and consequently, un- 
able to have recourse to books needed. They 


are also intended for cities and towns which 
have no public library; for schools which 
do not possess libraries, or if they do, libraries 
which ought to be supplemented. 

“The idea in making a State traveling li- 
brary system was to have the State own one 
library which might be used by all the people 
in the State, not making it necessary to take 
a journey to the capital to use the State Li- 
brary. People who live in villages and on 
farms are entitled to just as many educational 
privileges as those who live in cities, but the 
small or scattered population makes it impos- 
sible to have public libraries.” 

Central administration is much preferable 
to local administration: trom the State li- 
brary as a center, these books radiate to every 
county of the Commonwealth, and in each in- 
stance are returned to the State Library for 
repairs. rebinding. recarding and repacking, 
before being sent out again on their errand of 
education. “A small stationary library is soon 
exhausted by active readers and fails to offer 
that novelty which is one of the strongest in- 
ducements to reading. Every community has 
had its library association, which has been 
started with enthusiasm but discontinued as 


soon as the few hooks have been read.” The 
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traveling library, after the local association 
has been started, keeps up interest and enthu- 
siasm by its constant and everschanging 
stream of new, wholesome literature. 

Hlow they are managed.—In the case of the 
general and special libraries, an association 
is formed, the oflicers’ names being signed on 
one of the application blanks kept on file in 
the State Library. In the case of school li- 
braries, no association is formed, only one ap- 
plication blank being necessary, that is, the 
blank containing the signatures of ten tax- 
payers of the community, including that of 
the division superintendent and the principal 
of the school. In addition to this, I might add 
that a signed agreement on the part of the 
person designated to act as librarian is re- 
turned with each set of application blanks, 
thereby indicating his or her intention, as far 
us possible, to look after the books while in 
his or her custody, make any reports respecting 
their use and return them, in good order, to 
the State Library. ‘The “fixed groups” system 
prevaiis in the Virginia traveling library sys- 
tem. Each community or school, therefore, re- 
ceives a different set of books each time, and 
eventually has use of all books in the system, 
over 10,000 choice volumes. No catalogues are 
made of each library or of the traveling li- 
brary books as a whole, but approximately 
what is desired will be sent, if the State Li- 
brarian is apprised of the nature of the li- 
brary wished. The books are always sent by 
freight, free of charge, to and from the State 
Library, Richmond, as the railroads and 
steamship companies operating in Virginia 
have agreed to do this much in the interest 
of education. Application has to be made in 
each case before permission is granted, so that 
it is desired that station librarians notify the 
State Library authorities sufficiently in ad- 
vance of return shipment to secure free trans- 
portation for the books. 

Hlow to get one.—The following require- 
ments are necessary: circulation of books to all 
responsible persons in the scnool or community 
without charge; opening the library for re- 
ceiving and distribution of books at least once 
a week; proper care and safe return of the li- 





brary; payment for lost books or books jp. 
jured beyond reasonable wear and tear; and 
reports made to the State Librarian when rp. 
quested. 

Schools, communities, young men’s Christian 
Associations, literary societies, and other or. 
ganizations desiring traveling libraries may s. 
cure them by application to the State Li. 
brarian, who will send the necessary blanks: 
two blanks in the case of schools (tax-payers’ 
blank, and librarian’s agreement), and three 
in the case of the others (tax-payers’ blank, 
librarian’s agreement, and local library associ- 
ation’s blank). On receipt of the blanks, prop. 
erly signed, the first available library will be 
sent. 

Where the library shall be kept.—“In a con- 
munity where there is no public library the 
traveling library should be kept in the most 
centrally located and most easily accessible 
place that can be found. It may be placed in 
the general store, the post-office, the schoo! 
building or a private residence, but wherever 
it is, it should be where the people can most 
easily make use of it, and will feel most wel- 
come to do so.” 

With every general and special library, s 
glass case is shipped to be used in connection 
with the books and to be retained until the 
station is abandoned. This case, of course, has 
shelves for the traveling library, and should 
be locked except at the regular appointed 
hours of circulation. School libraries are sent 
in a portable case, containing necessary shelves, 
and this case is returned at the end of the ses- 
sion. 

“The success of the library depends upon 
its location and the spirit of the local librarian. 
The station cannot usually afford to pay its 
librarian, but must secure the services of some 
public-spirited book-lover who will read the 
books, and see that the others have the same 
pleasure.” 

The reason for having a traveling library.— 
“The books that a boy reads for pleasure do 
more to determine his ideals and shape his 
character than the text-books he studies in the 
schools. Bad and indifferent literature is no¥ 
so common that the boys will have some sort 
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of reading. If they will have a good public 
‘brary they will read wholesome books and 
learn to admire Washington and other great 
men. Without a library many of them will 
gloat over the exploits of depraved men and 
women, and their earliest ambitions will be 
tainted. 

“Each town needs a library to furnish more 
practice in reading for the little folks in 
school; it needs it to give the boys and girls 

have learned to read a taste for whole- 
literature that informs and inspires; it 
needs it as a center for an intellectual and 
spiritual activity that shall leaven the whole 
community and make healthful and inspiring 
themes the burden of the common thought— 
stituting, by natural methods, clean con- 
ersation and literature for petty gossip, 
candal, and oral and printed teachings in 


‘ 


f 


vice, 
“Libraries are necded to furnish the incen- 
ve and the opportunity for wider study to 


the pupils of the schools; to teach them the 


ind art of reading for a purpose, to 
give the boy and girl with hidden talent the 
ce to discover and d velop it; to give to 
the mechanic and artisan a chance to know 
hat their ambitious fellows are doing; to 
give to men and women, weary and worn from 
treading a narrow round, excursions in fresh 
aud delightful fields; to give to clubs for study 
and amusement material for better work, and, 
list but not least, to give wholesome employ- 
iment to all classes for those idle hours that 

wreck more lives than any other cause.” 
The people of a community wish to live hap- 
pier and more useful lives each day. Good 
books help men up to higher planes of living: 
they enlarge their knowledge of the world of 
nature and of man; they tell what men have 
done in the centuries past, their many failures 
| many more successes in the upward march 

of progress. 

The children of to-day are the men and wo- 
n of to-morrow. It is the child that reaps 
greatest benefit from the traveling library. 
The young people will read something; their 
grasping, growing minds reach out for some- 
ig to feed and develop their mental powers. 


Shall they feed their minds on the unsatis- 
fying husks of cheap, degrading literature f 
The traveling hbrary furnishes books which 
will interest the young, and help to form high 
ideals and right conceptions of life. We have 
our State Department of Health, whose noble 
aim and duty it is to look after the general 
physical condition of the citizens of the Com- 
monwealth, arresting all infectious and conta- 
gious diseases and, as far as it can, alleviating 
suffering humanity in our midst. It is just as 
much the duty of the State to look after the 
mental condition of its citizens, and to place 
within easy reach of its boys and girls, fu- 
ture citizens of the Commonwealth, good and 
wholesome literature. 

“All cannot know personally the great men 
and women of our time, but all may, through 
books, know most intimately the great people 
of all time, know them better than they know 
their neighbors. Having a good book in the 


home means bringing interesting people to- 


the home circle fireside visits with inspiring 
leaders; fireside travels through the wide 
world; words of advice from people who have 
done successfully the very thing we are try- 
ing to do, be it farming, housekeeping, teach- 
ing, or selling merchandise.” 

What can I do to help?—Learn what others 
in Virgiria are doing to secure libraries for 
all the people, and join in the work. The Li- 
brary Association of Virginia is pledged to 
arouse the State to its need of better library 
facilities. The State Library is doing what 
it can. Every citizen of Virginia should help 
in this work. 





It has been suggested that teachers should, 
before beginning their work, take an oath of 
office to more properly qualify them for their 
positions. We suggest the following as ap- 
propriate and sufficient: “I do solemnly swear, 
or affirm, that I will live up to my privileges 
and responsibilities as a teacher, that I will 
stand firmly ‘in loco parentis’ when to spare 
the rod would spoil the child, and that I wil? 
preserve, protect and defend my constitution 
to the best of my ability.”—-Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education. 
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BEAUTIFYING OUR SCHOOLS 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary Co-operative Education Association 
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“The dirty, smeke-begrimed schoolhouse, 
with its cracked and broken plaster, warped 


floor, rusty stove, and dirt-stained windows, 
can no longer have a place in modern country 
life, if we 


ing point in rural life, a place where we shall 


wish to re-establish it as the rally- 


hope to save the country boy and girl for the 
life. 


of the modern building must be such that peo- 


farm and farm The beauty and dignity 


ple will point to it as our building and emulate 


its architecture in the construction and ar- 





Improving the grounds at Amelia. 


A Beacrirunt Crry ScHoon 
Recently we had the pleasure of spending a 
day in the city of Danville as the guest of Su- 
perintendent Wheatley and his school board. 
The Park 
Principal Berkeley, we found to be the finest 
elementary school plant we have seen in the 
State. 
magnificent assembly hall, and is situated in 
an entire city block in the best 
Much atten- 
tion has been paid to schoolroom decoration. 


new Rison School, supervised by 


This building has sixteen classrooms, a 


the center of 
residential section of the city. 








They are not “raising sand” but are burning up a brier patch. 


rangement of their own homes. The grounds 
must be made attractive with plots of velvety 
grass, with trees, shrubs and flowers. Such 
surroundings exert a marvelous influence over 
the children. The children who come from 
homes where culture and refinement are l\in- 
known will enter a new life in the school: chil- 
dren from homes abounding in modern com- 
forts and conveniences will find the new schoo] 
atmosphere homelike and congenial.”—Foght’s 
“American Rural School.” 





All of the rooms have in them growing plants, 
and the teachers have, out of their own means, 
purchased pictures for the walls. The teacher 
of Grade 1 has as beautiful a classroom as we 
We had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing all the teachers and meeting nearly 
ull of the members of the school board. We 
found the teachers a wide-awake body of 
workers, while the school board is composed of 
some of the most progressive business men of 
the city. This is to notify other city superin- 
tendents that, from a school standpoint, Dan- 
ville is on the map of the State. 


have ever seen. 
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\isivtiING THE One-Room Scuoots or Meck- 
LEN BURG 


Years ago we taught a one-room country 
ool, but how quickly does prosperity make 
forget. Since spending some years in a 
irge city school and especially since acquiring 
ir present complicated title of Executive Sec- 
etary of the Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia, we are prone to forget actual 
maditions and go asoaring. That’s one serious 
‘rouble with all of us supervisors, including 
principals, superintendents, and even “Secre- 
iries.’ To our fine-spun theories, the teacher 
fttimes feels like saying just two words, to- 
vit: “Oh, pshaw!” In order to get down to 
-olid earth, the “Secretary” goes frequently 
io a far country and like the prodigal son, 
“comes to hisself” on the country school prob- 
lem. 

Superintendent J. B. Terrell has a typical 
Virginia county to supervise. Mecklenburg is 
a county of magnificent distances and is 
sparsely settled. There must always be a 
large number of ungraded or rather one-room 
hools. Now we spent four days visiting some 
of these one-room schools, in an effort to inter- 
est the patrons and organize leagues. Yes, | 
know a league is a hard thing to make go in 
a small school, but Supt. Terrell believes in 
them and quite a number of his small schools 
have very efficient organizations. The teach- 
ers had been notified in advance of our com- 
ing and had been requested to get up little 
entertainments by the pupils. One of the most 
pleasant features of our meetings was the ef- 
fort of the pupils to give creditable songs and 
recitations. And what fine, strong boys and 
virls they were. Surely the next generation of 
our country children will have better schools 
‘han we now have in rural Virginia! The 
veather was very cold and the crowds small. 
\t some of the schools not more than a dozen 

itrons were out. At the conclusion of one 

the meetings, a good farmer offered me a 

ew of “home-spun” and said, “My brother, 

at vou all was telling us just now is as true 
the Bible.” Yes, we are all pioneers. The 
ne-room teacher who organizes a league, or 





gets a library for her little school, or hangs a 
picture on the wall is blazing the way for a 
better day. Four leagues were organized, we 
talked better buildings, higher taxes, pictures, 
libraries, and an enlarged interest in education. 
“The constant dripping of tne water wears 
away the stone.” 


ss Ss 


CLEANING-Up Day at AMmeLia 

The citizens of Amelia are very proud of 
their new schcol. During the past month, the 
league held what was called “Grounds Im- 
provement Day.” The new building was 
erected on a lot covered with young pines and 
undergrowth, while within ten feet of the 
buiiding was a large pile of red clay taken 
from the cellar. On clean-up day, the men 
came with plows and scoops and the boys with 
grubbing-hoes and grass blades: all of the un- 
dergrowth was cut down and burned, and the 
vard near the building was graded. After this 
work was done, a woven wire fence, costing 
$150 was put up. Then Principal Harris and 
everybody else smiled with satisfaction at the 
transformation, and went into the building to 
demolish a hot dinner prepared by the ladies. 
In the afternoon the Junior League enter- 
tained the older people with a fine literary 
programme. Altogether it was a fine day. 


& e 
Trees AND How to Piant THem 


Trees are the oldest living inhabitants on 
the face of the globe. There are trees living 
now in California that were already one thou- 
sand years old when Columbus discovered 
America. The trunk of a tree one foot in dia- 
ineter and twenty feet high can bear a weight 
of over thirty tons. A full grown tree sends 
out 187 gallons of water a day through its 
leaves into the air. The American people 
seem to care less for trees than any other peo- 
ple in the world. 

In planting a tree observe the following di- 
rections: 

1. Take up as large root system as possible 
with the tree you dig. 


ea a ES 
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2. Trim all torn and broken roots with a 
sharp knife. 

8. Dig a pit four feet square by three and a 
half feet deep. 

4. Set the tree on a bed of mellow soil with 
all its roots spread naturally, and sift in rich 
dirt free from clods. 

5. Fill the hole with dirt and pack some to 
prevent the frost from reaching the roots. 

6. Plant trees from thirty-five to forty feet 
apart. 

as Js 

This fall the Wakefield High School, J. J. 
Lincoln, principal, sowed down the yard in 
grass seed and planted 150 tulip bulbs. There 
is a fine library at this school with a reading 
room conducted by the League. 


. 4 & 


Lectures AND ENTERTAINMENTS IN RURAL 


Llicu 


SCHOOLS 


letter from Principal E. C. 
this 
hool the center of com- 


Hendricl ( Ohio, shows how 


work of m ne tne se 
munity life | progressed in Ohio. 

“In the centralized school of which the writer is 
principal there was held last year a lecture course 
consisting ¢ fi num be About three hundred 
season tickets were sold by the pupils at one dollar 
each, and there were many single admissions. The 


ist about four hundred dollars, and 
talent the Lyceum Bureau could 


course last year er 
some of the best 


furnish was secured. Six years ago when the school 
was organized, prominent educators of the State and 


ministers were invited to give lectures for a small 
admission, which went to defray their traveling ex- 
penses. Such an interest was manifested that thirty 


a lecture course with a guarantee 
of five dollars each. Only once in the past five years 
has there been a lack of funds; while on the other 
hand a good library has been built up with the pro- 
Our situated in a small village, 


men agreed to bacl 


ceeds school is 


about six miles from the railroad, and this lyceum 
course has prove valuable not only from an intel- 
lectual standpoint, but from a social as well. The 
patrons gather about one hour before the lecture 
begins and the time is spent in social intercourse 
with the ten texchers of the school, as well as with 


friends A common interest in the 
is aroused which makes for the 


scl ool ag 


neighbors end 
welfare of the 
success of the 


gi ] 00] 


2 ws 


Superintendent Arthur D. Wright. of Hen- 
rico county, recently sent out to his teachers 
the following letter: 
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I am enclosing you two blank forms which I would 
ask you to fill out to the best of your ability and 
return to me at once. Use the enclosed self-addressed 
and stamped envelope, and be sure to mail so that it 
will reach me not later than next Thursday. 

In regard to the blank about Leagues, it is my; 
desire to see a good league organized in every schoo! 
in the county. Unless you have a good organization 
already, you cavpot imagine how much good a league 
can do for your school. 

In regrad to the blank about Lecturer, I believe 
that a series of good free lectures on popular tpoics 
given under the auspices of your school, would do 
much to arouse the interest of the community in 
the work of your school. At the same time I feel 
that we here have a great opportunity to do some- 
thing to make rural life attractive. Human nature 
is sociable and the greatest need of most rural com 
munities is some center to which the people may go 
The churches supply this need partially, but the 
schools can do a large work, too. I am counting on 
your aid to make this work a success. 

Cordially yours, 
Arruur D. Waicut, Superintendent. 


oe. @ 

The following professors of the University 
of Virginia are very much interested in Lec- 
tures in Rural High Schools, and have agreed 
to make a limited number of engagements. It 
must be taken in consideration that these pro- 
fessors are very busy and will be unable to 
make inaccessible points or to make a large 
number of engagements. 

Doctors: Chas. W. Kent, W. H. Heck, W. 
\f. Forrest, A. H. Tuttle, Armstead M. Dobie, 
Henry F. Marshall, A. Lefevre, W. A. Lam- 
beth, Thos. Watson, W. M. Thornton, Bruce 
R. Payne, W. H. Falkner. 

ed od 


Tue Worx or THe LEaGuEs 


The reports from the leagues read at the Ed- 
ucational Conference were very inspiring. The 
work done by some of the smaller organiza- 
tions was remarkable. The reports from the 
cities were very encouraging. 

& as 

The report of the Richmond Education As- 
sociation showed a membership of over seven 
hundred. Jt is worth remembering that this 
organization was the pioneer in the Citizens 
League work of the State. As we understand 
it, the first work done by Mrs. L. R. Dashiell 
in organizing leagues in rural communities 
was done under the auspices of the Richmond 
Association. 
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Norfolk, Danville, and Petersburg will with 
e new year undertake the work of organizing 
edueation associations and mothers’ clubs. 
& ] 
if your league has not sent in a report this 
vear, forward the same to Mrs. L. R. Dashiell, 
”20 West Grace street, Richmond. By all 
means do not fail to report to Mrs. Dashiell 
the officers of newly organized leagues. 
st Ss 
The following letter is interesting in that it 
shows how a league was organized in a one- 
room school. 
Sd s&s 
Stony Creek, Va., November 19, 1910. 


Mr. J. H. Brnrorp, 
Richmond, Virginia: 
Dear Sir,—On Monday I asked all the children in 
my school to invite their families to visit us the 
following Friday. By reminding them every day of 


tue message, the patrons were notified in time to 
attend, which a few did. I told them what the 
League was for, and what it had done in other places, 
and how much better standing educationally an im- 
proved school] with a library has. More important to 
them thar these facts, I think, was the knowledge 
than an account of our proceedings would be pub 
lished by you, and the assurance that at our county 
institute I would have to report results, whether 
successful or not. 

They decided to form the League of Double Branch 
school, with Mrs. M. W. Crowder, president; Mr. J. 
i. Washer, vice-president: Miss C. D. Bass, secretary; 
Mrs. M E. Kennedy, assistant secretary; and Mrs. 
M. L. Washer, treasurer. We have only nine mem- 
bers, and the number of officers seems out of propor- 
tion, but we hope to increase our membership, and 
our aims are to paint the school inside, establish a 
library, and, later, have more windows. The address 
of the officers is R. F. D. No. 1, Stony Creek, our 
county is Dinwiddie, our district Sapony. Thanking 
you for your prompt information, which was of the 
greatest assistance, 

Very truly, 
Cnuarvottr H. Tomi. 

P. S.—We have monthly dues of five cents, and 
have planned for a Christmas tree by which we hope 
to raise fifteen dollars for a library. 


HOW CAN WE DO The WORK IN LATIN REQUIRED BY The STATE HIGH 
SCHOOL COURSE of STUDY? 


GEO. McK, BAIN, Norfolk High School 


(A paper read at the meeting of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools at Richmond, Nov. 24, 1910) 


In attempting to answer the question “How 
can we do the work in Latin required by the 
State High School Course of Study?”, I am 
reminded of the title of one of Prof. Brander 
Matthew’s early essays, which as I recall it, is 
couched in these words, “French as she is 
spoken by those who do not speak French.” 
For I must confess at the outset that with the 
conditions under which I have labored up to 
the beginning of the current session I have 
never hed the satisfaction of meeting these 
requirements. It is but fair to myself and the 
school I represent to say by way of explana- 
tion that previous to this session we had only 
thirty-minute periods, including the time for 
movement of classes, and large numbers in 
each division. Believing that somewhat simi- 
lar conditions obtained in most high schools of 
the State, I asserted in a paper that I read at 
Roanoke some years ago, that the work could 
not be done if done properly. Before and 





since that time, however, pupils from our 
school have been admitted to and graduated 
from the various colleges and universities of 
this State as well as from those of States as 
far North as Massachusetts, as far South as 
Louisiana. and as far West as Ohio. From this 
fact I have consoled myself with the reflec- 
tion that what we may have lacked in quan- 
tity was apparently made up in quality. 

Now let us see what is the work to be done 
and the time in which it is to be done. The 
Revised Course of Study for the Public High 
Schools of Virginia, adopted by the State 
soard of Education in July, 1910, after defin- 
ing a unit as “a recitation of forty minutes five 
times a week for thirty-six weeks, devoted to 
the completion of an assigned amount of sub- 
ject matter,” in the outline for a first grade 
high school, assigns for the first year one unit 
without limitation, for the second year one 
unit or four books of Caesar, for the third 


| 
| 
j 
| 
j 
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of Cicero. and 
one unit or six books of 


yea Oly unit ol SIX 
for the 
Vergil’s Aeneid 


mar or 


orations 
fourth year 
No mention Is made of gram 
for both 
The require 
italogue of the Uni- 


prose composition, Dut texts 


are on t! gh school list. 


State | 
ments as outlined in the 
more defin te. 


versity of Virginia are naming 


as the fir nit what ially covered by a 
First Year Latin Book. and as the others the 
same amount of the authors mentioned above 
and “constant practice prose composition.” 


It will be seen. th 


COMpoOsiCio! 


the work in 
and apparently left 


ner. but it 


erefore, that 
ndefil ite 
to the discret ! if the tea is pre 


sumed that at least as much must be done as 


is necessary for the inte 
prescribed, 7] 


ent echools. brit 


ligent reading of the 


authors may vary in differ 


some idea of what is deemed 


proper may be gathered by an examination of 
the books on the subject 


which have at various 


times been ad ypted by the State Board. 
Taking up the units one by one we may see 
work of each accom- 


how nearly the may be 


plished bmi the respective years, 


Before going 
well to examine 


11 
Will he 


into this. however, it 
the school vear and see how many days are 
offered for the required work. The yearly ses- 
sion prescribed by the Norfolk School Board 
begins on September 15th and closes on June 
15th. 1910, for the 


time thus included. we find there are 204 days. 


Using the calendar for 


exclusive of Saturdays and Sundays, and that 


holidays reduce this by 13. The organization 
of a schoo] as large as ours (over 700) takes 


up about 5 more, if we allow for delay in pro- 


curing books. Deduecting 15 more. 5 for inter- 


] 


mediate and 5 for final examinations. and 5 for 
the work of winding up and preparing for clos- 
ing exercises. we have a total of 33 days to be 


leaves us eae Now 


lew, which does not 


taken from the 204. which 
fifth for rev 


we shall have to de- 


if we allow one 


seem to he extravagant. 


leaving 136 in which to go 


duct 35 more days. 
forward. 


found for 


the first unit. and we may therefore pass on to 


This will generally be sufficient 


a consideration of the second. In my opinion 
this is the most important and most difficult 
year in the study of Latin for both pupil and 
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teacher. It is in fact a steep and rugged road 


that we have to travel. 
It has been the practice with us to devote ' 
three-fifths of the time to translation and two 
fifths to grammar and composition—that is, t 
read three times a week and to write twice 
week. We have thus a total of 82 days in 


which to read about 100 pages of Caesar, 


vhich means an average of about 1 1-4 pages 
per day. The remaining 54 days are left for 


grammar and composition, which does” not 
seem too liberal an allowance when we find a 
well-known text book suggesting 87 lessons for 
Under this 
read little more than one-half of 
the amount required. This is the largest deficit 


written work in the Caesar year. 


plan we have 


we have in any of the units, and the question 
is how to meet it. If we keep the unit con- 
fined to the second year, the only way I can 
see is te allow 100 days for translation and 36 
for grammar and composition. To cover the 
four books, even in this time, will be what the 
and it is against my 
judgment to reduce the time for composition 
to this extent, but as one is definite and the 
other indefinite. I see no other way. This 
means that translation will come three times a 
ne-half and four times in the other. 

With the third unit no serious difficulty is 
presented with periods of forty minutes or 
longer. Of the 136 days, 82 have been allotted 
for translation, and 54 for composition, which 
means three times a week for the former and 
twice a week for the latter throughout the year. 
This plan measures out about one page of Ci- 
cero for x daily recitation, which can be easily 
done with perhaps something to spare for sight 
In the text prescribed by the 


bovs call “going some.” 


Wwe k in 


translation. 
State Board for composition there are 70 
lessons based on the four Catiline ora- 
tions. the Manilian Law and the Pro Archia. 
I de not hesitate to say that this is too much, 
and with ordinary classes only those based on 
the Catiline orations and the Archias should 
be attempted. Perhaps the last named might 
be omitted also, but the grammar references to 
all should be studied. 

With regard to the fourth unit it has been 
the practice with us to give four-fifths to trans- 
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lauon and one-fifth to composition, and I do 
not see how the proposition can be changed. 
Certainly one day in each week is not too much 
e to writing Latin, and much more might 

sed with profit. On this basis 109 days 

| be devoted to Vergil and 27 days to 
position, or perhaps no review might be 
ceded for the latter in this year, and we 
| thus give 34 days to writing Latin. In 

six books there are about 153 pages of 31 
each, which in the 109 days would call 

n average recitation of something like 45 

es per day. I have failed to to do this un- 
the old regime by one book, but I think 
forty-minute periods it can be accom- 

-hed. Two ways suggest themselves—one 

lengthening the lesson from an average of 
‘7 to an average of 45 lines and the other by 
taking one of the books at sight. Let me say 

ere that for many reasons I think it would be 

well to substitute the equivalent from Ovid o1 
from the odes of Horace for the fourth book 
of the Aeneid. 

Recapitulating, then, we have for the sec- 
ond year one page of Caesar three times a week 
in the first half-session and four times in the 
second: for the third year one page of Cicero 
three times a week throughout the session; and 
for the fourth year forty-five lines of Vergi! 
four times a week throughout the session, with 
prose composition on the remaining days. 

Hlaving thus given as it were a quantitative 
analysis of the work to be done, let me say a 
few words on the qualitative side. It must be 
borne in raind throughout the whole of what 
| am saying that I am trying to adjust the 

irk to the average pupil, for I have always 
nstructed our teachers that daily recitations 
id examinations should be given of such 
ength and difficulty that they can be mastered 

pupils of ordinary ability with good appli- 
We are told by educators that at least 
“0 per cent. of a class should be promoted by 
the suecessful teacher. and to bring this about 
vear in and year out calls for very careful and 
nstaking work. 
In the first year the aim should be pri- 
rily a mastery of the ordinary forms of the 
n, pronoun, adjective and verb. and the 


ition. 
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acquisition of a fair vocabulary, then the 
iranslation of easy Latin into English, and 


finally some attention should be paid to the 
rendering of simple English sentences into 
Latin. Not much stress, however, should be 
placed on this last. as nothing discourages the 
pupils and deadens their interest so much as 


a too heavy demand in this direction. At th 


same time this kind of training should not 
be entirely omitted. The maximum pro- 
poruion should not be more than one- 


half as compared with the rendering of Latin 
into English, and not a small part should be 
not trmed the 
nethod will be surprised at the interest 


ral. Those who have oral 


that 


ean be aroused and the progress made by sim- 


ple attempts in this kind of instruction. From 
the beginning close attention should be paid 


io pronunciation, quantity and accent, but the 


marking of long vowels is not necessary if 
proper emphasis has been laid on the other 
principals mentioned, Elementary syntax of 
the noun and verb should not be neglected, but 
the study of this has been adopted in some 
schools, and one that I] hope some day to try, 
the 


latter pert of this year by means of editions 


is that of introducing some Caesar into 
Of course, the greatest 


part of this work must ve done by the teacher, 


with the text only. 


who will have to take the place of notes, vocab 
! If I am not 


ang mistaken, 
something like ten or twelve chapters might 


ulary, grammar. 
be read at odd times in this way and the keen 
edge taken off the more advanced work. 

The mastery of the second or Caesar unit 
calls for close application and sustained effort 
on the part of the pupil and for skillful and 
painstaking work on the part of the teacher. 
If the amount of reading that has been assign 
ed is to be done, the pupil must be helped a 
great deal at first. In fact the lesson must al- 
most be learned by the pupil and the teacher 
together, so that the former may gradually 
come to do alone what he has been doing with 
the assistance of another. At the 
a certain degree of speea must be maintained 
from the start or too heavy work will be left 
for the end to bring up the average. It is 
recommended, therefore. that the teacher each 


same time 
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day read over slowly, so that every pupil may 
understand and follow, the lesson for the suc- 
ceeding day, pointing out difficulties, sugges- 
ting helps and in every possible way illumi- 
nating the passage so that it mar not be such 
a hopeless task for home study. At this stage 


as between a free translation and a literal one 


the learing should be toward the latter. but 
good English should be insisted upon always 
and care should be taken that Latin idioms 


should be translated and not transferred into 


English. This help by the teacher must be 
continued during the greater part of this year, 
It will be necessary from 


the declensions and conju- 


except on reviews. 
the start to review 
and a great deal can be done at 


waliolis, Willie 


odd times in connection with translation, it 
will be well to have a fixed time and to work 
through the grammar in a formal way, going 
more into details and picking up the excep- 
tions and other variations that were omitted in 
the first yea 


for this 


| have generally taken Friday 
work and have found a place for It 


by shortening the translation a few lines. This 


review is not only important but absolutely 


necessary, is I have found that the knowledge 


acquired during the first year is very volatile 
and much diminished after the long vacation. 
In connection with translation, a great deal 
of syntax, such as the simpler case relations,, 
. conditions, and indirect discourse 


but 


surse cannot be done in this way, 


eu clan ( 


may be learned in an informal manner, 
enough of 
and prose composition along with the neces- 
sary grammar must have their regular days. 
T have 
the first hal: 
half. 


Just here let me say 


week in 
the 


for these twice a 


suocestect 


ind once a week in latter 


that 
exercises based directly on the text will not 


in my opinion 


with the majority of teachers produce so good 
results as those that aim in a general way to 
embody the vocabulary and construction of the 
authors that are read. Iam in thorough accord 
with Prof. Bennett’s opinion that “the primary 
function of Latin composition in secondary 
schools is to extend and strengthen the pupil’s 
knowledge of Latin grammar, and that this 
function is best fulfilled by means of a sys- 
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tematic presentation of the syntactical pri 

ples of the language.” This is especially true 
of the course in public high schools. However, 
I believe that a choice of the two methods 
should be left to the instructor, since it is a well 


known fact that what is a good method with 


one teacher may be a bad method with another 
What we are looking 
for is results, and the method by which they 
are obtained is secondary and of comparatively 


teacher. and wice versa. 


small importance, 

In the third year practically the same plan 
should be pursued as in the second, though 
here of course the pupil’s’ knowledge has 
greatly increased, and since ‘hey are more 
mature it will not be necessary for the teacher 
to render so much assistance. Nevertheless it 
is recommended that for the first few weeks the 
teacher read the lesson in advance to the class, 
then work it out with them and finally let them 
depend on themselves alone. They should have 
an acquaintance with the time, circumstances, 
place of delivery of each oration, as well as a 
general knowledge of the history of the period, 
and some idea of the life of the author, Cicero, 
being the model for prose, should be carefully 
studied for points of syntax. The time is op- 
portune and the circumstances favorable. The 
forms should be again be rapidly reviewed, 
und attention paid to word formation. Prose 
composition and the formal study of syntax 
have been allotted more time in this than in 
any other year for the very good reasons that 
this is the proper place for emphasis to be laid 
on this kind of work and that more time can 
be spared. Generally speaking this should be 
the most satisfactory year in the study of 
Latin. 

The fourth year finds the pupils still more 
mature and with a still better grasp of the 
language, which is necessary tor the study and 
appreciation of Vergil’s masterly epic, and 
even though they are working under high pres- 
sure I have rarely had a boy or girl whose in- 
terest was not thoroughly aroused. Pursuing 
the same method as before, though here in 4 
still smaller degree, the lesson should be read 
in advance for a while, but this may be varied 
and soon displaced by reading from some good 
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metrical translation. Two or three of these are 
, » my desk, and sometimes the different ren- 
rings are compared, pupils being allowed to 
; sult them with the utmost freedom. Some 
-morizing of famous lines should be done in 
‘lis year and quotations called for frequently. 
Forms are studied, to the last, but in this vear 
of course the review is very rapid, and those 
parts of the grainmar are taken up which have 
: not been touched on before, such as element- 
ry prosody, figures of speech, and hints on 
, style. Weekly exercises in prose composition, 
| mostly connected passages, keep alive and 
rengthen the knowledge already gained. The 
iext of course furnishes a far less extensive 
field for syntax than Cicero, but the study of 
this should not be entirely neglected, and at- 
tention should at least be called to the many 
variations from the prose construction. There 
will naturally be constant practice in scanning, 
which is an easy and pleasant diversion 
readily acquired. The value of correct pro- 
nunciation is quickly and plainly seen, and 
many latent errors are detected. Here more 
‘han ever the pupil comes in contact with the 
literary flavor of the language, and learns 


something of the mannificent destiny that the 
Romans of the Golden Era looked forward to 
for the Eternal City and its imperishable in- 
fluence on the civliization of ages to come. It 
1s with something of all this that we should 
aim to endow the pupil and send him on to the 
higher work in the colleges and universities. 

Now in conclusion let me say that whether 
or not all or a great part of what I have in- 
dicated can be done depends in a large measure 
on the length of periods, the numbers in class, 
and other conditions outside of the teacher: but 
I believe that whatever is done should be well 
done, and that if any sacrifice is to be maue 
it should be in quanity rather than in quality. 
Far better is it for all concerned that half or 
two-thirds should be intelligently and appre- 
ciatively read than that the whole shou! be 
hastily and slovenly done with the amount as 
first consideration. We must, however, have 
some standard, and under the proper concli- 
tions I believe the one that has been set by the 
State Board may be reached. These condi- 
tions I trust will soom obtain in everv h.gh 
schoo!) in Virginia. 





ENGLISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


MRS. ELLA WINSTON, Norfolk High School, 


We are told by those who give us the ad- 
vanced thonght, that the modern call is edu- 
ation, net so much for individual good, but 
education for social intelligence, growth and 
progress. With this idea before us, we may 
very properly inquire into the value of the 
inglish werk done in our schools. 

Now language is the great medium through 
which we communicate to each other the ex- 
periences of the past, the deeds and thoughts 
i the present and the hopes of the future, and 
if we would make our English effective, we 
must bring the social aspect of the subject 

‘arly before us and so make this work answer 
to the social situation. When we accomplish 
this we find our language work valuable and 





our pupils not only willing but even anxious 
to learn. 

One great obstacle in the way of acquiring 
perfect mastery of English is the indifference 
which meets us on every side. Correct Eng- 
lish is not considered a matter of first impor- 
tance. either to teacher or to pupil, and we 
sometimes find otherwise good teachers who 
seem satisfied if the child has sufficient English 
t~» make himself understood. This is for many 
reasons a grave mistake,—a child should cer- 
tainly know his own language. 

Other nations have long seen the importance 
of the English language. In nearly all Con- 
tinental Europe, the children are taught Eng- 
lish in addition to their own language. In 





; 
; 
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many South American countries English is 
taught and in some important schools it has 
been made compulsory. In Mexico one hears 
In the Occident, Eng- 


lish is spoken everywhere and now even China 


English on every side, 


has followed such good examples, and has made 


With all 


this consideration accorded by other nations, 


English an official court language. 


it does seem as if it should be though of enough 
Importance to ensure its proper study by those 
to whom it is the native tongue. 

In teaching English grammar, composition 
and literature in the high school, we find 
that all three are necessary to the symmetri- 
cal development of the pupils. but each has a 
distinct value of its own and no one should 
be allowed to usurp the place of the other two. 
There is hardly anything to be learned in 
school that is more important to us than how 
Abilitv to use 
the English language properly and not so 


to speak and write correctly. 


much a knowledge of grammatical rules and 
rhetorical principles, is or should be the ob- 
ject sought. Emerson tells us that “All men 
stand in need of expression.” and this we 
know as we also know that extraordinary in- 
tellectual ability is often hidden because of 
lack of adequate verbal facility. 

We ali respond to any experience that in 
terests us and the social nature of language lies 
in the communication of these experiences to 
others. Matthew Arnold once said “One great 
defect of our school children is their almost 
This is 


true now and here and in some wavy these 


incredible scantiness of vocabulary.” 


conditions should be improved and at present 
the most approved way seems to be by practice 
In compesition. 

Most of the first compositions should be 
written in class and should not as a rule con- 
tain more than one definite topic, but compo- 
sition is not only the art of writing, it is 
equally the art of speaking. Oral composition 
should be in daily. practice in all English 
classes, and if pupils in all classes were re- 
quired to give accurate and finished answers 


to questions, they would soon acquire self-con- 
trol, confidence, ‘ease of expression and en- 
larged vocabulary. 





It is also true that by reading and memor- 
izing we become more familiar with the 
thoughts of our best and wisest minds; we en 
rich our vocabulary with words well used and 
unconsciously we acquire for our own the 
forms of structure in phrase and sentence usual] 
in good writing. 

English composition should have a leading 
place then in schools of the present day, be- 
cause of its value as mental discipline, and its 
usefulness in life. Composition even in its 
early stages should be creative; that is. it 
should be a seeking after the form and expres 
sion of thought and this thought should rv 
flect the mental condition of the writer. 

All children like to express themselves, 
though they may not always like to express 
just what the teacher may think proper or 
best, but if they are guided aright, they will 
usually make the effort to do well. To stu- 
dents of natural literary ability and taste, writ- 
ing of all sorts is desirable and easy, but to 
the ordinery or average pupil, constant, per- 
sistent practice is the only means of acquiring 
proficiency in writing good English. 

If the pupils who enter our high schools, 
are properly prepared, we shall find them 
ready, having just completed their English 
grammar, to begin rhetoric and the first year 
in the high school may very properly be de- 
voted to elementary rhetoric and composition. 
A good text book is usually necessary, but this 
furnishes only a small part of the teaching, the 
most of which must be provided by the indi- 
vidual teacher. In this year, especially, it 1s 
desirable that the text book selected for the 
class should be clear and concise; the fashion 
of requiring children to study a book of long 
drawn-out explanations and illustrations is 
much to be deplored; of course. enough must 
be given in both lines, but enough is all that is 
needed and more is a weariness to the mind. 

In arranging for a course in literature we 
find that our plans must be flexible—they must 
be adapted to the needs of the class with which 
we have to do and so far as possible to the 
individual members of the class, but it seems 
proper and most to be desired that we should 
begin this subject by tracing the growth of 
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» literature, showing how this literature 

with our political and social progress and 

how important literature always will be in hu- 
é ian history. 

In studying the literature of the United 

; states Jet us make sure that the pupils have a 

inderstanding of the social conditions of 

early colonies and from this starting point, 

irefully on up to the time of the Revolu- 

iry War, showing clearly the causes of 

war. Call attention to the founding of 

, the early colleges, both North and South: to 

setting up of the first printing press, and 

+ why the first colonial literature was nec- 

rily either narrative, pertaining to the 

experiences of the colonists, or theologi- 


Luter notice the beginning of political lit- 
erature, mentioning the early newspaper and 
the numberless pamphlets of the time. Just 
ere we should notice the growth of oratory 
md show the reasons that called it forth and 
n addition study a few of the noted orations 
f the great orators who made this time so 


f mous. 


Show the rise of an enduring American lit- 
erature with the first publishing of the native 
romance and that the strength and originality 
f the early American romance writers came 
from thtir use of native materials. 

Explain the transcendentaiism of New Eng- 
«nd and so far as the class can comprehend 
'. give explanations of Emerson’s beliefs and 
iilosophy. I do not mean by this that we are 

try to teach the pupils the mysteries of 

erson’s philosophy or of transcendentalism 

I do think that these beliefs touch litera- 

re closely enough to demand our attention 

| make us unwilling to leave our students 

entire ignorance of the fact that the “Brook 

Farm experiment,” the “Dial” and the “Sage 
f Concord” once existed. 


(ri\ve sketches of the best known of our poets 
prose writers who lived about this time. 
ding Bryant, Lowell, Longfellow, Poe, 

Hawthorne and others and have the pupils 
and study some of the most important 
works of each and by general discussion, try 





to make these writings clear, vivid and inter- 
esting. 

Show that a new era of our literature began 
with the close of the Civil War, and give so 
far as possible a clear idea of the newer writ- 
ing of the years since 1864. Explain to the 
class that correct judgment of the writings of 
the present is difficult to arrive at and that we 
must await the development of future years 
before the exact place in literature, which any 
modern book shall occupy, can be determined. 
This course in American hterature is necessar- 
ily incomplete, but if faithfully taught, it 
should develop in the pupils an amount of in 
terest that will enable them to continue in the 
study of literature. finding the continuance 
both easy and delightful. The modern plan 
of studying only a few selected master-pieces 
of literature is extremely unsatisfactory for 
two reasons: it leaves literature unrelated to 
history and it also leaves the student without 
any sense of the relations and proportions in 
literature itself. 

During the second vear it is necessary to 
hegin a second book in composition and 
rhetoric. This text book should be more ad- 
vanced, and it is well to select one which may 
he carried on through this and the succeeding 
vear, and with this continue the composition 
work, developing in the class their powers of 
thought and expression. 

The third vear in the high school seems 
hest to be given to the study of English litera- 
ture. The minds of the pupils are more ma- 
ture and through studying American litera 
ture. they will be better prepared to undertake 
the more difficult work of this year. The work 
of the third vear should be carried on in the 
same Way as that of the second. Let the class 
study English literature in conjunction with 
the history of the periods during which the 
works were produced. If possible let the lit- 
erature form a connected whole—the works 
of one period leading up to those of the next 
and show why each literary period produced 
just the works credited to it. Enough time 
must be taken by the classes to enable them 
to study faithfully and profitably the lives of 
the most noted writers and some of their best 
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works. Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope 
and Tennyson among the poets, and Addison, 
Dr. Johnson, and Scott among the prose writ- 
ers, must be given suflicient time to bring out 
their individual ideas and style and to arouse 
in the pupils some appreciation of their works 
and love for them. 

The more advanced rhetoric begun in the 
second year should be completed in this and 
the composition work must be carried on reg- 
ularly and with all the interest that it is pos- 
sible to bring out in the class. 

In the fourth year we have found it profit- 
able as well as necessary to give a course in 
advanced grammar, which the pupils are, by 
this time, more ready to understand. If the 
children have entered the high school with a 
clear understanding of elementary grammar, 
we find rapid progress in this year compara- 
lively easy, but if they have come with only 
hazy ideas of the relations and functions of 
words and sentences, our task is more difficult. 
Many children enter our high schools seem- 
ing to consider English grammar a series of 
technical puzzles, all with vague solutions and 
each with no particular reference to any other, 
and this naturally results in their finding the 
study both dull and difficult. In such cases we 
must have more than the usual amount of pa- 
tience remembering that the early stages of 
any study seem difficult and that one way in 
which we can prove our skill as teachers is by 
making this study as easy and as attractive as 
possible. 

Much of the success in teaching English 
grammar depends on the mental attitude of 
the teacher; we should be filled with the sub- 
ject and give it out to our pupils with so much 
enthusiasm that they, catching our spirit will 
also become enthusiastic. 

Exactly how much time should be given each 
branch of English must depend upon the gen- 
era! course of each high school; in our own 
school we have made the following schedule 
which seems to fit our needs: 


First year.—Elementary rhetoric and com- 
position with a lesson in some one of the 
classics once a week. 








Second year—A more advanced rhetoric and 
a good but short course in American liter. 
ature. In this year, others of the classics 
particularly the simplest of the college 
entrance requirements. 

Third year.—Complete the composition— 
rhetoric begun in the second year and 
study English literature, including others 
of the college entrance requirements. 

fourth year.—Advanced English grammar, 
some southern literature and the re. 
mainder of the college entrance require. 
ments. 

During all four years compositions should 
be written at regular intervals, as often as the 
work and time will permit. The students can 
usually write one formal composition every 
two weeks and if the classes are of moderate 
size and the teacher has not too many of them, 
these papers can all be corrected, returned and 
explained. 

I should like to suggest that somewhere and 
as early in the course as possible, we should 
give a short time, if it can be only a few le 
sons. to mythology. For some years we have 
succeeded in putting into the second year work, 
a short course in this subject, and it has been 
found very helpful, as it is given before the 
pupils begin English literature. Studying 
Milton, Shelley and Keats before the pupil 
knows anything of mythology results in tak- 
ing up half of the recitation period in ex- 
plaining the allusions and references to the 
Roman and Grecian myths and the classes 
make more intelligent and rapid progress if 
the study of these writers is preceded by some 
understanding of mythology. 





Superintendents Meet at Mobile 


The Department of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association will meet in 
annual convention at Mobile, Alabama, Febru- 
ary 23, 24,25. Many school boards send their 
superintendent and pay his expenses, consider- 
ing that the schools will receive many times 
the outlay in increased efficiency through keep- 
ing fully abreast of the times. 
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The CHARACTER of HIGH SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 


T. H. PHELPS, Roanoke City High School 


In trying to reach a conclusion concerning 
ihe character of arithmetic in the high school, 
itention should be paid to the needs of that 
rger proportion of high school graduates 
that never enters college. I take it that there 
; no inconsistency in this position, inasmuch 
it is true that in the arithmetic work, what 
- best for the pupils entering business is also 
est for those entering college. 
In discussing this subject, it is necessary to 
ep before us the fact that to the average 
‘ass high school, come pupils of varying 
legrees of preparation and proficiency in the 
bject of arithmetic. With this fact in mind, 
necessarily see that it 1s impossible to de- 
-e a scheme of arithmetical instruction ade- 
ie to the requirements of the many indi- 
1] cases that must arise. All that we can 
to do is to suggest some general plans 
may meet the needs of the great major- 
and if we succeed in doing this, we may 
assured that our labors have not been in 


Under the general plan of education that 
prevails throughout the State, the teaching of 
rithmetic has been very largely assigned to 
ihe grammar grades. When a pupil enters the 


ing knowledge of the basal principles of the 
subject, as well as extended experience and 
practice in the application of these principles. 
It follows, therefore, that the work of the 
high school in this subject is essentially review 
work, 

Accepting it, then, as true that the arith- 
metic work in the high school must be chiefly 
he nature of a review, the questions arise 
< to when this review should come, what 
cround it should cover, and in what manner 


in 


ould be conducted. 

In answering these questions, consideration 
must be given to the amount of time that 
may reasonably be expected to be devoted to 
arithmetic in the high school. Since algebra 
and geometry claim, and rightfully so, first 


place in the high school mathematics course, 
it follows that there is but little time left for 
arithmetic; and there is no place for educa- 
tional waste in this part of the student’s life. 
Much of the advanced work in arithmetic is 
based upon algebraic and geometric — princi- 
ples. I therefore conclude that this review 
work in arithmetic should follow and not pre 
cede the high school course in algebra and geo 
metry. Such subjects as square root and cube 
root in arithmetic become easy after they have 
been mastered in algebra, and the various 
phases of the practical work in mensuration 
can be properly comprehended only after the 
student has become familiar with the elements 
of geometry. I should assign the arithmetic 
review work to the last year of the mathematics 
course as a matter of economy. 

The review should be made as practical as 
possible. A large percentage of our high 
~chool pupils go out into the affairs of life 
with no other preparation than that received 
in the high school. The review should, there- 
fore, emphasize those things that contribute 
most to success in the various fields of activ- 
ity into which high school pupils enter. I 
should like to suggest in this connection as 
particularly important the various operations 
connected with the handling of common frac- 
tions and of decimal fractions; the practical 
application of percentage to interest, discount, 
and commission; and the more usual measure- 
ments of areas and volumes. Work in stocks 
and bonds. longituae and time, etc., will not 
prove of much practical value, and should not, 
therefore, be given a conspicuous place in the 
high school course. 

Having assigned the arithmetic work to the 
last year of the high school course, and hav- 
ing indicated briefly the scope of the review, 
the next thing to consider is the manner of 
presenting the subject to the students. I 
should urge here, more than at any other stage 
of the arithmetic course, that due attention 
be paid to method in teaching the subject. 


<0. » 
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Careful attention should be paid to the de- 
tails of the pupil's work, neatness and accuracy 
Our high schools furnish 
rcentage of the active teaching force 


being it ted upon. 


a large p 


of the State. Comparatively few of those who 
go out from the high schools as teachers have 
the oppertunity of taking normal training 
COULS nd the methods used with them at 
this fina tage of their preparation are al- 
most certain to be ad ypted by them in their 


hoolroom. Hence in using care 


work in the 


as to the method of teaching arithmetic, the 
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high school teacher is touching not only the 
intellectual life of the pupils under him, but 
also, through them, the vast number of pri. 
mary pupils who are so fortunate as to have 
high school graduates for their teachers. 

The conclusion of the whole matter as I s« 
it is that the arithmetic work in the schoo! 
must be in the nature of a review ; that the 
review should emphasize the practical phases 
and finally that especial at- 
the method of 


of the subject - 


tention should be paid to 


teaching. 





The IMPORTANCE of HYGIENE and SANITATION IN OUR COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


MISS IDELLA F. LINDSAY, Forest Depot, Va. 


Of al! the bh that mortal man can re- 


ssings 


celve and enjoy there ts none so great as good 


> 
health. Riches, honor and all the other prizes 
for which men labor are insignificant when 


compared to the possession of a sound mind in 
a sound body. 

To be well and capable of endurance, to be 
strong, whether it be to run a race or fight a 
battle, to possess nerves which are not easily 
unstrung and muscles which through proper 
exercise have become hard and firm is to be 
well-fitted for active life. 

It is a fact little at- 


tention is paid in our schools to those details 


well-kriown that too 
which minister directly to soundness of body. 
Light, heat. 
and at the desks are treated as incidental mat- 
ters, quite inferior to intellectual advancement. 


ventilation, posture in recitation, 


If our bodies are to be willing, competent 


servants of our brains they must be sur- 


right eonditions. The re sponsl- 
bility of this health care savs, Doctor Thomas 


D. Wood in The Virginia Journal of Educa- 
divided the the 


rounded by 


tion is between home and 
school. 

Of course the school building should be con- 
structed properly and instead of being an old, 
dilapidated, weather-beaten structure, it should 
be an up-to-date, modern, sanitary building, 
fit for children and teacher to live in six hours 
at least one hundred and twenty 


for 


each day 


days in the year. 





While 1 am not entirely responsible for the 
health of my school, yet it is a subject I should 
vive constant and close attention. I should 
study each one’s peculiarities with referenc 
to inherited tendency to disease of any kind. 

Professor Irving risher, of Yale University, 
president of a Committee of One Hundred on 
National Health, is authority for the state- 
inent that there must be in our schools about 
12,000,000 children who are in immediate need 
of medical and surgical attention. The New 
York Board of Health examined more than 
300,000 school children last year for diseases 
other than contagious ones—defective eyes, bad 
hearing, poor breathing, defective teeth and 
many others. 

A child whose teeth are defective can not 
do the work of a normal child. His absence 
on account of toothache is a costly matter to 
the schools, for each child who fails to be pro- 
moted, who must repeat his year’s work costs 
the tax-payer the price of his education twice 
over. 

Some cities in America now have some form 
of medical inspection of schools, others ex- 
amine the noses and throats of their children. 
In Boone, Iowa, the result of the physical ex 
amination of each child is included on the re 
port card with the pupils’ school work and 
sent to the parent at the close of each six 
weeks’ period. In the ordinary schoolroom 
of forty pupils when windows and doors are 
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ed the air is rendered unfit for breathing 
ess than ten minutes. Did you ever become 
sy and dull in the schoolroom and let 
lessons drag? 
It is not alone the process of breathing 
|, vitiates tne atmosphere. Many of the 
l\iren are uncleanly in person and wear 
‘hing impregnated with odors of the 
en, stable or tobacco barn. Now mix 
these odors the chalk dust from the 
wkboard and the dust from dirt and mud 
ihe floor. To one entering the room from 
, pure atmosphere this air is certainly stifling. 
How shall we provide ventilation for such a 
placeé In our rural schools we must wait a 
while longer for the plan of ventilation spoken 
f by our State Superintendent when here two 


years ago. 

To open doors and windows the first thing 
on reaching school is a good plan. Let the 
hildren find the air sweet and fresh when they 
enter. Do the same when the children have 
left the school in the afternoon. Schoolroom 
windows should lower from the top, but in 
many rural buildings the sash is raised from 
the bottom. We try to keep some two-inch 
strips for this purpose. There is no more im- 
portant question before us to-day than the 
ventilation of schoolrooms. 

To keep down dust from the blackboards we 
have had them washed each day. ‘There are 
some little girls in our school who consider 
it a pleasure to clean the boards. We have 
used dustless oil on our floor and have found 
it a great help. 

No child should be allowed to study with the 
sunlight in his face. There is danger some- 
times from too much light as well as from 
too little. The child’s eyesight is his most 
precious heritage, therefore let us aid in help- 
v7 him keep it. 

Look at the child’s seat. See that his feet 

ich the floor. Observe the little girl while 


ting and see that she does not form a habit 

t will lead to a curved spine. 
The spring or well from which the school is 
plied with water should be kept clean. 
Pre water is absolutely essential to health. 


There is some boy always ready to clean the 
spring, he likes to be out of doors. 

lf any thoughtful mother provides an indi 
vidual cup for her child no other child should 
be allowed to use it. The individual cup would 
be un ideal plan if the child only knew how 
to take proper care of it. 

To guard against contagious diseases in our 
rural schools is very important. To keep the 
suspicious one out is a safe plan. 

Let us teach the children “Not to spit; it is 
rarely necessary. ‘To spit on a slate, floor, or 
-idewalk is an abomination. 

Not to put the fingers into the mouth. Not 
to pick the nose. Not to wet the fingers with 
Not to 
put pencils in the mouth, or moisten them with 
the lips. Not to put money into the mouth. 
Not to put anything into the mouth except 
food and drink. 
candy, chewing-gum, half-eaten food, whistles 


saliva in turning the leaves of books. 


Not to swap apple cores, 


or anything that is habitually put in the 
mouth.” 

With G. Stanley Hall, may we not reverently 
ask “What shall it profit a child if he gain 
the whole world of knowledge and lose his 
health or what shall he give in exchange for 
his health?” 


WHO'S TO BLAME”? 


The College President: 
Such rawness in a student is a shame, 
But lack of preparation is the blame 


The High School Principal: 
Good Heavens! What crudity' The bov's a fool: 
The fault, of course, is with the grammar school 


The Grammar Principal: 
Would that fronr such a dunce I might be spared! 
They send them up to me so unprepared 


The Primary Teacher: 
Poer Kindergarten blockhead! And they call 
That “Preparation!” Worse than none at al! 


The Kindergarten Teacher: 
Never such lack of training did I see! 
What sort of person can the mother be” 


The Mother: 
You stupid child! But then, you're not to blame: 
Your father’s family are all the same 
—Puck 
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A MANUAL ARTS COURSE FOR GIRLS 


MATTIE A. SPECK, Instructor in Manual Arts, State Normal School, Harrisonburg, Va. 


As woman’s work from the earliest ages of 


human history has tended toward the health, 


welfare, and culture of mankind, 


the economic 


und as on her depends the comfort and happi 


ness Of our homes, it is very important that 
our girls have practical and artistic training 


them for their duties in life. 
that 


to prepare 


It will not do to say woman’s field is 


limited: that might have been true long ago: 


its is as broad as man’s. One has but to 


how 
study the history of all industrial, as distin- 


guished from military, occupations, to see how 


honored a position woman has won by her in- 


domitabl 


energy. her constant industry, and 
keen-wittedm She has been the teacher in 
may of trial arts. and one of the 
foreme veaving—purely a pro- 
duct ¢ in’s wit and skill. What would 
the cis n of to-day do without the art 
of \ one of the oldest 
form uld teach some bas 
ketry. Phet ire no savage so rude that they 
have no forn f basketry The Indian meth- 
ods cannot be improved upon, and we should 


study them with regard to art development, 


acquireme! t of ski I. ay ypreciat ion of color, and 


the ntilization of crude materials in making 
useful articles 
Besides the art of making baskets, we gain 


much valuable information from a study of 
their history. The weaving of textile fabrics 
shonld be taught. and a study of the different 
fibres. wool, flax, silk, and cotton in regard to 
s, and wearing qualities for 
for a 


the appropriatenes 


which the textile is intended, whether 


covering »{ {] e hody tO kee Pp it warm or cover- 


ings for our walls and floors, primarily as an 


ornament, but, in reality also to provide 
warmth The looms used should be con- 
structed hy the class. and a study should be 


made of the historv of weaving from the most 
primitive methods down to the present day of 
factory weaving. 

In the weaving of textile fabrics the design 
There is a con- 


is of the greatest importance. 


stant demand for new designs for all kinds of 
fabrics. Originality is of great value, but our 
pupils should be directed along good lines 
The most beautiful designs and harmonious 
colors for textile fabrics come from the Orient 
Oriental rugs, although they have no litera 
ture and no great names, are among the great 
est art treasures of the world. The finest e) 
amples come from the hands of the most primi- 
tive people of the East. Nature is the so 
from which they obtain their raw materials 
their dyes are made from the rich _ berries 
and pungent roots of plants from nature th. 
draw their inspiration to design, and a rug 
their hands actually becomes a product of na 
ture. 


In connection with basketry and weaving 


should give a comprehensive course in iy 
table dyes. To learn to dye well is a liber 
education In many things. Krom the ear 

ages color has had definite significance. As 


color as 


lost 


nation we do not understand 


thousands of dollars are 


States. 


should, and 


the United each year, owing to. 1 
fact. 

As the materials for basketry and weaving 
are so largely products of nature, nature stud) 
is very valuable to the student in this part of 
the work. Decorating textile fabrics by means 
of block-printing and stencilling is of value to 
We cannot be too careful in regard to 
the design; for in applying ornament to an) 


must be 


girls. 


the consideration 


surface greatest 


given to purpose. The style and method of 
decorating a textile fabric may be very ap- 
propriate in itself and altogether inappropr'- 
ate when applied to a wall surface or a floor 
From the Japanese we get our best examples 
of block printing and stencilling, both in re- 
gard to design and color harmony. 

Book binding should be taught with regard 
to its artistic, as.well as its commercial value 
The designing of book covers should be in- 
cluded in A great help in this 
work can be gained by a study of the book 


this course. 
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ers used in different periods of history— 

pecially some of the very ancient ones; yet 

should remember that we are living in the 
entieth century and should design covers 
ppropriate to the book and to the time in 
lich it is written. 

As leather is expensive we find that frag- 
ments of tapestry. old silk, brocades, velvets, 
linens, ete., will enter with great propriety in 
the designs of certain bindings. In leather 

rk we may teach the designing and con- 
tructing of useful articles—such as_ bags, 
purses, card-cases, book-covers, chair seats and 
many other things. Designs should be cut or 
tooled on the leather with regard to the pur 
pose for which the article is to be used. Pu- 
pils should make a study of the different kinds 
of leather in regard to wearing qualities and 
different styles of finishing. 

\ study of good styles in furniture, both an- 

nl modern. should be given, for it is of 


l im ortane to be canabl to ec! 


stvles suitable for large formal re 
eC hich would be appro} riate f 
zier rooms 
rk may inch the lgning and 
f hinges, hinge-tails, drawer pulls, 
escutcheons, trays, candlesticks. and 


‘| iseful and 


ornamental pieces used in 
furnishing. besides a course in hand- 
! r w Irv. It has been the custom in all 
to adorn the person with ornaments of one 
kind or another and surely the present age 1s 
KcCep ion thus a splendid opportunity is 
d to teach what is good and what is 
which is as important in jewelry as in 
nv other work, where the design plays so im- 
riant a part. 

Pottery is of great artistic, as well as com- 
mercial value, and may with great pr: priety 
taught in the high school course. Draw- 
< yery essential to this course; for not un- 
inual training becomes a practical demon- 
n for the value of drawing. as well as 
ight kind of motor training. shall we be- 

te teach as we should. 
We have an aesthetic nature which in one 
is co-ordinate with our moral and intel- 
tual nature, and which should receive di- 


rect and positive training, to promote greater 
skill in graphic expression, bring about in- 
creased mental resource and a broader appre- 
ciation of beauty in all its manifestations; de- 
velop discrimination, taste, and judgment in 
matters pertaining to our material surround- 
ings, and finally provide an element of culture 
und refinement that enables us to choose the 
worthiest and best. To obtain this result we 
shouid teach still life and mechanical draw 
ing, water color sketching and pose drawing, 
besides a thorough course in design. 

“Design is to the study of art what the key 
stone is to the arch—a knowledge of its prin- 
ciples is essential to an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of any phase of art expression.” 

The relation of design to handicraft is obv:- 
ous. There is no aesthetic handicraft that does 
The history of art as 
aun expression of man’s aesthetic nature is nct 


less mportant than other histor This his 


not pre-suppose design. 


‘ 


ornament becomes a grammar of art to 


designer. and as such is valuable stand 


The ancient works are not to be studied 
merely because they are old, but because time 
when conditions were more favorable to 
design. and by cause what j old h > been SO 
thoroughly sorted out by time that it is mainly 
the best that survivess to this day. 

The course in applied design is one of the 
greatest commercial value, and there is an ever- 
increasing demand for new designs in interior 
decoration, house furnishings of all kinds, em- 
broideries, laces, tapestries, wearing apparel, 
iron grill work. gas and electric light fixtures, 
cornices, architecture, pottery, magazine covers, 
and 89 on without end. 

At the close of the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia there was no practical woman 
designer for any industrial manufacturing 
purpose. To-day there are in America alone, 
indreds of women who have learned, or are 
learning, the arts, of practical, applied, indus- 
trial design—women whose work can be car 
ried to the printing drum or Jacquard loom 
and be manufactured from at once. without 


the intervention of a practical man.. There is 
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the 
not prepare to retain some 


no reason why American woman should 

if not all—of the 

remuneration awarded to foreign designers. 
If our the 


world of to-day, they should be 


students are to enter business 


trained to 
meet the demands of commercial industry with 
confidence and ability; but we 


should also 
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strive to make the manual arts of practical 
value to our students in the home life; for 
wherever a woman is, whatever a woman does. 
she is at her best.—her divinest best,—at home, 
There is the center of her power, and “nothing 
lovlier can be found in woman than to study 


household good.” 


NORMAL TRAINING DEPARTMENTS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


JAMES G. JOHNSON, Division Superintendent, Charlottesville, Va. 


The purpose of this pauper Is to g.ve a sum- 
mary of the normal traiing work as done in 
the high schools of New York. Michigan, Ne- 


braska and Kansas. 


I. REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


(a) Age.—All applicants for admission 


shall be at least seventeen years of age. (New 
York and Michigan). 

(b) Character.—Candidates must possess 
good health, good character, freedom from 


physical deformity, and capacity for training. 
(New York and Michigan). 
(c) Pledge. for 
the traininging class must subscribe in good 
faith to the following declaration: “We, the 
undersigned, hereby declare that our object in 


C‘andidates admission to 


asking admission to the normal training class 
Peers . high schoo] is to prepare 
ourselves for teaching, and it is our purpose 
to engage in teaching in the publie schools of 
the State of .............-.. a the comple- 
tion of such preparation. We pledge our- 
selves to remain in the class the required time 
unless prevented by illness or excused by the 


State superintendent of public instruction.” 


(New York. Michigan, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas). 

(d) Educational Qualifications —1l. New 
York. Candidates must hold as a minimum 


qualification one of the following: (a) Any 
teacher's certificate, expired or unexpired, is- 
(b) A passing mark in Re- 
gent’s examinations in reading, writing, spell- 


sued in this State: 


ing, arithmetic, geography. elementary United 





States history and civics, elementary drawing, 
physiology and hygiene or biology, first year 
english and in addition any eighteen counts 
under the syllabus of 1905; (c) A Regent's 
academic diploma. 

2. Michigan. Applicants must possess these 
academic qualifications to enter training class- 
es: (a) Any person who is a graduate of a 
graded school having at least a course of ten 
grades in its curriculum; (b) Any person who 
is a holder of at least a second grade certifi- 
cate, or shall pass a second grade examination; 
(c) Any person who has had two years of 
successful experience in teaching in the public 
schools. 
for admission to 
the training class must possess a two-year high 


3. Nebraska. Candidates 
school education or its equivalent. 

4. Kansas. Regu!ar members of any high 
school, or the graduates of any high school, or 
any teacher holding a c.rtificate, whose pre- 
vious work entitks her to enter the junior or 
senior year of an accredited high school, shall 
he eligible to take the normal training course. 


It. COURSE OF STUDY 


(a) Subject Matter. 

1. New York. The training teacher shall de- 
vote not less (each day) than four recitation 
periods of forty minutes each for at least 
‘ks to instruction in the follow- 

Arithmetic, psychology and 
principles of education, schoo] management. 
English, history of education, physiology and 


thirty-six wee 


ing branches: 


hygiene, reading, spelling. American history 
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| civics, school law, nature study and agri- 

ijture, drawing, and geography. The work 

wall be distributed by periods and subjects as 

IlOWS: 

a) First term. 

(1) First period.—Arithmetic. 

(2) Second period.—Psychology and prin- 
ciples of education; schoo] management. 
3) Third period.—Geography, nature 
study and agriculture. 

(4) Fourth period.—Drawing. reading, 
spelling. 

(b) Second term. 

(1) First period.—Language, composi- 
tion and grammar. 

(2) Second period.—History of education, 
physiology. 

(3) Third period.—Penmanship, Ameri- 
can history and civics. 

(4) lourth period. Schoc: law. 

(c) In carrying out the foregoing course of 
study, the work in all subjects should be done 
with a view to thorough training in the un- 
derlying principles of teaching. 

(d) Penmanship, spelling and the use of 
good English should receive careful attention 
‘throughout the course. 

2. Michigan. The training school year shall 
ve divided into four quarters of at least nine 
weeks each; the minimum of the training 
eacher’s month shall be eighty hours of actual 
nstruction and supervision; at least four pe- 
riods each day shall be occupied with instruc- 
tion and training on the subjects prescribed in 

First Quarter.—Psychology, Reading, Spell- 
ug. Writing. Language, Arithmetic, Manual 
‘he following course of study. 
lraining, Observation (last four weeks), Na- 
ure Study and Elementary Agriculture. 

Second Quarter.—Psychology and Peda- 
vogy, Classics (Literary Study), Grammar, 
\rithmetic and Bookkeeping, State Course of 
study. Observation. 

Third Quarter—Practice Teaching, Peda- 
cory. Geography, United States History, Civ- 

ind School Law. 

Pourth Quarter—Practice Teaching, Peda- 

and School Management, Geography 
ee weeks), Physiology (six weeks), United 





States History, Elementary Agriculture and 

Nature Study. 

Notes—l. Music and drawing alternate 
through the year. 

Sufficient time should be given in 
the second quarter for a specific 
study of the State course of 
study as a whole. 

3. Daily work in the subject specified 

for each quarter. 

¢. In connection with reading, lan- 


te 


guage, arithmetic, and geogra- 
phy present proper primary 
methods, and also give special 
lessons on general primary 
methods. 

5. In academic work, special drill 
should be given on such divi- 
sions of subjects as are taught 
in the grades, but as far as pos- 
sible the class should be taken 
somewhat beyond what they 
will be calied upon to teach. 

3. Nebraska. The course in normal training 
shail be elective, and shall consist of the three 
following lines of study: 

(2) A review of at least nine weeks in each 
of the following subjects: Reading. grammar, 
arithmetic, and geography (to be given not 
earlier than the third year of high school 
work). This work shall include subject mat- 
ter, underlying principles and methods of 
teaching. and should enable the student to ap- 
proach the subject from the standpoint of 
teacher as well as that of student. It shall be 
viven by well-trained, experienced teachers. 

(b) A study of American history for at least 
eighteen weeks in the third or the fourth year 
of the high school. 

(c) At least seventy-two periods of profes- 
ional training to include a study of methods, 
school management. observation work, etc., ete., 
to be given in the senior year by the city super- 
intendent of schools or by a member of the 
high school faculty recommended by him and 
approved by the State superintendent of pub- 
lie instruction. 

While the minimum requirement is nine 
weeks each for reading, grammar, arithmetic, 





rr 
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and geography, and eighteen weeks for Amer- 
ican history, it is recommended that wherever 
possible at least eighteen weeks be given to 
each of the four subjects and thirty-six weeks 
to American history. 

4. Kansas. The following distinctively nor- 
mal training work shall be done in the fourth 
year of the high school: 

One-half unit. 


management, 


(a) Psychology. 
(b) Methods including 
a certain amount of observation and training 
One-half unit. 
(c) Review 


and 


work. 
of common branches. One unit. 
Provided, however, that the State board may, 
for good and suflicient reasons, permit certain 
portions of this work to be done in the third 


These review hall consist of at least 


year. 


nine weeks each of review work in arithmetic, 
geography, grammar, and reading. It may 
be added | Lhe re ! these subjects iS @X- 
pected to § ( emphasis to meth- 
ods as ' biect matter. The work of 
th) rie ! nal training course 
sha! 

Ii Physics, Amerti- 
can hi \rithmetie, geography. 

second 1 \Mietho ancl Management, 
Phivsies. nel n Hi ry Review Gram 
mar, Tt 
(b) O} rvation and Practice Teaching. 

1. New York. (a) Observation work.—It is 
very important that the study of method in 
teaching should not be merely theoretical. 
Students should be trained to observe care- 


fully and to interpret intelligently the princi- 
is exemplified by the actual 


mn of pupils in the grades. 


ples of teaching 


work of mstructs 
To afford this tra ning, it is expected that the 


class at least twice a week, will be given an 


opportunity to witness skilful teaching either 
in the grades of the school or in classes of pu- 
pils rece IVI yramo le le sson given by the critic 
teacher. 


(b) Pract teaching. For practice work it 


is required that ¢ member be give actual 
work in teaching by frequently taking charge 
of a reoular erad in the school. 

(1) It is also advisable to have small classes 


of pupils brought before the training class to 
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be instructed by some member designated for 
that purpose. The student chosen to instruct 
the class should prepare a written plan for con- 
ducting the lesson and submit the same to the 
critic teacher, in order that the underlying 
principles of the recitation may be clearly 
brought out. This work must not take the 
place of the regular daily periods of class in- 
struction. 

(2) In this there should be 
practice for one period each day, continuing 
through not less than two weeks as soon as the 
student feels that he can teach a class reason- 
ably well. 

2. Michigan. (a) 
general primary methods there should be ob- 


addition to 


Observation work.—In 


servation of the work done in the first four 
grades and with it the presentation of the best 
modern methods in reading and lan- 


specially. In with 


primary 


connection this, 


guage ¢ 
how that no formal number work should be 


presented before the fourth grade, that 


num- 


hers in the lower grades are simply incidental 


and that geography in these grades is nothing 


! 
i 


more than observation work or nature study. 

Before beginnmg observation work each stu- 
dent should prepare lessons and teach the rest 
of the class in some subjects of the regular 
course. The purpose of this is clear, that is to 


get into the teaching 


teaching spirit. This 
will be done under the eye of the critic teacher, 
and after it observation work will be much 
more valuable. There should be daily obser- 
vation by students, in all grades below the high 
school, observing very closely the order given 
in the cenrse for normal classes. 

Before observation work is attempted each 
student should have received general instruc- 
tion, by lecture or otherwise, on the subject of 
psychology and school management as dealing 
with the details of every-day schoolroom work. 

By examining the course of study for this 


State it will be seen that observation work 


9 . ° . 1, 
continues daily during at least thirteen weeks. 
(‘h) Practice teaching.—The minimum for 


practice teaching is one hour a day for at least 
ten weeks by each student. 

Practice teaching should be arranged so that 
each student shall have at least the minimum 
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unt prescribed. Do not attempt practice 
caching above the sixth grade. 


A PLAN FOR PRACTICE TEACHING 


|) Have about one-third of the practice 
teaching done with small detachments from 
the several grades and the last two-thirds by 

‘ing charge of an entire room. 

(2) Divide the class into groups of two, 
tliree, or four, according to the number of the 
entire class. 

(3) For example, there are four groups of 
three each. Give Group A the subject of read- 
ing; Group B, arithmetic; Group C, language ; 
Group D, geography. 

(4) The members of Group A will prepare 
their lesson plans and will teach their several 
detachments in succession, those who are not 
teaching, observing the work of the one in 
charge. Continue this as long as time permits. 

(5) Have the same plan of work with each 
of the other groups and then subjects may be 
changed and Group A may be given arithme- 
tic; Group B, reading, ete. Plan for a change 
in grade as well as in subject. In this way all 
the pupils will teach the four subjects and ex- 
cept In special cases, the student teachers 
should not attempt any other subjects in the 
grades. Whatever other subjects they teach 
may be presented by the members in the class 
itself. 

(6) In taking up the practice teaching in 
the regular grades when the student teacher 
has charge of the room, continue the same 
vroups. 

(7) We would suggest that more time be 
viven to teaching in the first grade than in any 
other grade. Also that each student do some 
vork in story-telling, nature study, and open- 
ng exercises in the grade rooms. The stu- 

ents would undoubtedly receive benefit from 
vorking with the grade teachers in preparing 
-pecial day programs, etc. 

(3). Nebraska.—The class in pedagogy wil! 
'o the observation work in each of the review 
-ubjects and in history while studying methods 

these subjects. Under this arrangement the 
bservation work will be more effective. since 
he class will be more mature and will have a 





better understanding of general methods at the 
time the observation work is being done. 

At least twenty-six observation lessons un- 
der grade teachers and three to five practice 
lessons with high school classes in which the 
pupil teacher teaches all or part of the period 
of a class of which the pupil is a regular mem- 
ber, or in lieu of the latter, actual teaching in 
the grades under direct supervision. All ob- 
servation and practice lessons should be care- 
fully planned, reviewed and discussed. The 
teachers giving the lessons should meet subse- 
quently with the observers in order to aid in 
the study of the aim and various facts of the 
lesson. 

4. Kansas. (a) Observation work.—Observa- 
tion work should begin with the first review 
subject and should be continued throughout 
the year. At least once each week, or as often 
as practicable, the superintendent or the teach- 
er in charge of the normal-training class 
should arrange a date with the grade teacher 
to be visited, should furnish the class an out- 
line of the points to be observed, and should 
accompany the class on the visit. The follow- 
ing day at least a part of the recitation pe- 
riod should be devoted to a discussion of the 
results of the visit. The teacher should in 
a measure direct the discussion and should 
make it clear to the class that there is to be no 
criticism, and particularly no adverse criticism, 
of the teacher outside the classroom. The visi- 
tation may follow the order of the grades, be- 
ginning with the primary, or it may take the 
order in which the subject is developed in the 
normal-training outline. But the visitation 
should give the class the benefit of observing 
work in every grade and on every phase of the 
subject under consideration. 

(b) Practice teaching.—No practice teaching 
is required or expected. 


Ill. GENERAL REGULATIONS 

“sy 

(a) Certificates—Training class certificates 
shal! be granted only upon the completion of a 
year’s work ‘as prescribed by the course of 
study. , xe 
(b) Library.—A pedagogical library of at 
least thirty volumes shall be purchased for use 


<a 
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In addition 
a good collection of 
books on general literature, a dictionary and 
reference books in the subjects pursued. 

(c) Teachers.—High schools doing normal 
training work should have at least two teachers 


as reference by the training class. 
to this there should be 


other than the training teacher doing exclu- 
sively high school work. 

(d) Schoolroom.—The school where 
the training class is conducted shall provide a 


high 


suitable room with proper equipment for the 
use of the normal training class which shall 
recite in classes distinct from the regular aca- 
demic high school students. 


IV. SUGGESTIONS FOR NORMAL TRAINING WORK IN 


VIRGINIA HIGH SCHOOLS 


(a) Admission to class.—To be eligible for 
entrance to the training class one must have 
completed two years of high school work, hold 
at least a second grade certificate, or possess 
educational qualifications equivalent to either 
of the above requirements. 

The normal train- 
ing work should be elective, but when chosen 
it should form an integral part of the high 


school course, and should constitute a part of 


(b) In what year given. 


the regular high schoo] work for the third and 
fourth years, or should constitute the greater 
part of the high school work in either the 
third or fourth year. 
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(c) Course of study.—1. Psychology, princ; 
ples of teaching, school management and meth 
ods daily for thirty-six weeks—one unit. 

2. Reviews of reading, grammar, geography, 
and arithmetic, including methods of teaching 
each subject in the first four grades, but the 
reviews of subject matter should cover the 
work for seven grades. 

Each review should be given daily for at 
least nine weeks, but eighteen weeks would be 
preferred—one (or two units). 

3. American history and civics daily for 
thirty-six weeks, including methods of teach- 
ing these subjects in the grades—one unit. 

{. Observation and practice teaching.—Ob- 
servation work in the first four grades should 
be given daily for at least thirteen weeks. 

Practice teaching in the elementary grades 
should be done by each student for at least one 
hour a day for ten weeks. 

The training teacher should devote at least 
four periods daily to the above work during 
the entire session. 

(1) Equipment.—The school] where a train- 
ing class is established shall furnish a suitable 
room for the use of the class, purchase a refer- 
ence library of books selected from an ap- 
proved list, and have such maps, globes, charts 
and other equipment as shall be deemed neces- 
sarv for the use of the class. 





LANGUAGE TRAINING 


ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Ped. D. 


PIGURATIVE LANGUAGE 


Figurative language can be made one of the 


og tive exercises in lan- 


most pleesin yr and atti 
guage work. and may be taught incidentally 


iifth- Year 


with grammar 


and Sixth-Year Grades in 
The teacher should 


in the 
connection 
use it as one of the means of interesting pn- 
pils in their lessons by developing the imagina- 
tion. and in order to lead them to see and feel 


the beauty of the figurative language which 


abounds in prose and poetry. 


They need not be told that they are going 
io learn comparison, simile, metaphor, personi 
fication, etc., just teach them when giving com- 
position exercises and grammatical forms, by: 

1. Select a number of adjectives, as, brave. 
comical, patient, fierce, dumb. 
agile, strong. Add, in another list, soldier. 
hare, bee, monkey, tiger, ox, squirrel, lion. Ap 
ply the adjectives to the people and make com 


timid, busy, 


parisons with animals, e. g., The soldiers were 
as brave as lions. 
2. Write a number of selections like these 
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on the blackboard: Sharp knife, sharp tongue; 
foot of the child, foot of the mountain; crown 
of the king, crown of the trees; wings of the 
swallow, wings of the morning; the source of 
the river, the source of joy. Let the class 
write: (a) the literal forms, (b) those that are 
figurative, (c) then make sentences containing 
form of speech. 

3. Ask questions like these: What flower is 
the symbol of purity? of modesty? of beauty? 
What tree is the symbol of strength? of grief? 
of peace?’ What season is compared to child- 
hood? to old age? Make oral sentences, lead 
the class to see the relation between the sym- 
bol and the object, and give a reason for their 
decision in sentences written in class on the 
blackboard. 

4. Explain what such phrases as, waving 
grass, moaning pines, blinding lightning, 
glistening dewdrops, floating clouds, refresh- 
ing showers, growing plants, etc., mean; and 
have pupils use them in descriptive composi- 
tion adapted to their age and development. 

5. Change figurative language into literal, 
as, His locks shone silver-white; fifty sail left 
the harbor; The whole human race is mortal ; 
A hundred willing feet answered the call; I 
shall never cross his threshold again; The sing- 
ing of the birds resounded from the trees. 

6. Use proverbs for the sake of variety, and 
to arouse interest by having pupils use them 
in conversation and on paper. Begin with fa- 
miliar ones, as: Many hands make light work; 
Willing hearts make swift feet; Diligence is 
the mother of good fortune; A bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush. 

7. Discuss orally such sentences as these: 
He had a heavy heart; Harden not your heart 
against the unfortunate. Let the pupils use 
these expressions in writing, always giving 
i reason for using this or that form. 

8. Again, take words that have various 
meanings in common use: head, eye, tooth, ears, 
tongue, as: Give the horse his head: Don't lose 
our head when danger arises; I can make 
neither head nor tail of it; The boy's head is 
turned; It is hard to make head against the 
tream. After oral discussions, let pupils ap- 


ply them to the same person or thing in writ- 
ing. 

9. Let pupils select figurative language from 
their quotations, memorized poems, and read- 
ing lessons. 

10. Teachers can give appropriate selections 
applicable to History, Geography, or Elemen- 
tary Science classes. 

The New Testament, ‘Shakespeare, Child 
Harold, Father Ryan, and all the poets contain 
numberless passages suitable of this Grade 
Work, av well as for the more advanced. 


PARAPHRASING EXERCISES 


In the lower grades, much supplementary 
work has been done by the pupils in giving 
the life history of some living thing. (children 
are more interested in animal life than plant 
life), as that of a bee, an ant, a squirrel, ete. 
Thus the pupil has been brought into sympathy 
with these animals through a knowledge of 
their homes, their troubles, their enemves, ete. 
The pupils have written something about the 
animal selected, beginning somewhat as fol- 
lows: I am a little squirrel. My mother anda 
I live just behind a wood-pile in Mr. Jones's 
wood. Our home is lined with, ete. 

In the higher grades, it will be found that 
the most satisfactory work in paraphrasing 
can be accomplished through this same idea 
of personality. ‘Take, for examp'e, “The 
Wreck of the Hesperus.” by Longfellow. The 
pupils study and read the poem in class, and 
then paraphrase. Tell them to imagine that 
they are on the light-house at Norman’s Woe, 
and write a friend giving an account, of the 
terrible storm in which the Hesperus, with all 
on board, went down on the rocks. Allow suf- 
ficient play for the imagination, yet insist on 
holding to the truth. 

Other poems that can be used, are “Paul 
Revere.” with the pupil as Paul; parts of 
“Hiawatha” and “Evang line.” many histori- 
cal poems, etc. 

Another way to vary this work is to let the 
pupil tell the story as thought it were news 
brought by a post-rider to the village in which 


they live. 


; 
) 
) 
. 
: 
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SYNONYM EXERCISES WITH A SELECTION FOR 
STUDY IN READING 


This 


and developir 


work most valuable for exercising 


g «liscrimination, judgment, (es- 


pecially what Herbart terms the “aesthetic 
judgment), taste, ete. It ought to be begun 
in the Fifth-Year Grade, but it is e pecially 


valuable for the graues above the Fifth. 
Do not u nonyms, but let the 
pupils 'earn how to use and utilize this part 


] hook of 


of the dictionary in the study of words. 
In the study of the 


slgnates for this 


lection, the teacher d 


si 
words for which 
In the 


on each day, the teacher 


exercise the 
Aan appropriate to be used. 


f the le 


ynonym | 


preparat Ion ¢ 


may have each pupil! copy a stanza or para- 
the 


some mark, as a star. 


graph, using synonyms for words which 
are designated by 


As a review less 


of synonym 


m in spelling, and the use 
the marked 
with stars for pupils to write in a column; 
free use of the diction- 


pronounce words 
and, being allowed a 
ary, then write synonyms, in a second column, 
thus: 
1. Nature 
2. holds 


3. communion 


creation, universe. 

sustains, carries on, continues 
converse, intercourse 

1. visible—perceptible, apparent 
». Various—diverse, manifold 
6. gaver—merrier, livelier, more gleeful 
gladness 


8. glide 


joyousness, delightedn:ss 
moves gently 


9. dark—gloomy 


10. musings— meditations, ponderings 
11. mild—gentle, soft, calm, tranquil, tender, 


pleasant 


13. stenls—takes 

i4. sharpness keenness, acrimoniousness, 
bitterness 

15. ere—before. soone1 than 


16. aware—apprised, informed 
The above are the 


star, in the 


words marked by the 


teacher with a Synonym Exercise 


for Study in Reading “Thanatopsis,” first 
stanza. 
FrABLES 
A few authors of “Language Books” use a 


great many fables. They are useful for “Les- 
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sons in Dictation,” especially useful for “Les. 
sons in Keproduction,” but the primary use is 
u the “Lessons of Application.” 

After the pupils have become familiar with 
two or three fables, simply as stories, they 
should be led to that a truth 
beneath the mere story, and that the fable 


see is hidden 
really means something and is meant to teach 
a lesson. If this is well understood, the pu- 
pils have learned a valuable lesson; that of 
looking beneath the surface; of reading with a 
desire to find the real meaning of books. 

The pupils soon discover that fables are 
usually stories in which animals talk, and take 
‘Lhe figure of speech called 
personification may now be taught. Note: The 


the place of men. 


use of capitals in a personified noun is now 
left largely to the inclination of the writer. 
When the implied meaning of a fable has 
and the 
from it, this truth’should be applied to some 


simple, practical story of every-day life. A 


heen discussed moral lesson drawn 


fable treated in this way becomes an important 
factor in the development of original stories. 

The pupils are asked what to look for in a 
story, and usually the teacher draws from the 
idea that a story should tell the time, and the 
place of something that happened to certain 
people, of whom they are talking. 

An outline should be written on the black- 
board and followed in the composition of ori- 
ginal stories. 

The following order is given only as an ex- 
ample, and need not be strictly followed by 
the teacher: 


TITLE 


1. Time. 

2. Place. 

3. Characters. 

1. Incicent (or happening.) 
5. Result. 


6. Conclusion—Moral. 


A fable should first be given as a lesson in 
reproduction before attempting to apply it. 
After a discussion in the grade, as to the prob 
able meaning of the fable, the pupils migh' 
give orally several short, original stories, fol- 
lowing the idea suggested by the grade. In 
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vay a train of thought will be started 

. may well be left to sink into conscious- 

ind progress in the minds of the pupils, 

one or more days. In lessons requiring 

git and originality, do not adopt a course 

owding. 

\fter this preparation an interesting lan- 
riage lesson may be given. 

[lave pupils write the reproduction of the 

and then on the same sheet of paper, 

a different sheet, the application of it. 


APPLICATION OF PROVERBS 


[he same general treatment already given 
fables and their application may be 
pted by the teacher to language lessons in 
erbs. The pupil must be familiarized with 
character of the work before beginning 
riiten exercises in the application of pro- 
ervs. 

After the pupils have been provided with 
ind can recite a few proverbs, the teacher se- 
ects one to be studied with them. They decide 
hat a proverb is a short saying that has be- 
me familiar by constant use, and that has a 
wo-fold meaning. That the words taken lit- 
rally mean just what they express, but hidden 
eneath the apparent meaning, is another 
ruth applicable to the incidents of the daily 
ives of each one of them. It is this truth 

it they are to look for and apply. 

When the object of the lesson is well un- 
‘erstood, the teacher may assign a proverb to 

i pupil, if the grade is not too large to ex- 

st the stock of proverbs on hand, or the 
vrade may work on two or three of them. 


ACTION LESSONS 


leachers find that action lessons, doing and 

ng how, are very useful as language work. 

\ pupil may be able to perform an action 

skill and yet fail in describing the’ pro- 

by which the work was accomplished. 

M ctions either in school or home work 

e found good subjects for lessons of this 

The most trifling details of school work 

e raised in the pupil’s estimation by these 

s and consequently will be performed 
greater care. 


The teacher will soon discover that these les- 
sons give excellent exercise in the highest 
powers of the mind, and that it is not an 
easy thing to tell exactly how a thing should 
be done. ‘The language must be clear and con- 
cise. ‘To vary the lesson let the pupil describe 
or invent a game. The proof that the descrip- 
tion is well given will be the ability of the 
pupils to play the game from the given direc- 
tions. 

Many pupils come from homes where the aid 
of even those in the lower grades is necessary. 
The subject for action lessons can thus be 
drawn from many varieties of home work, and 
ihe exercises be made decidedly practical. ‘Lhe 
teacher will tind here an opportunity to lead 
the pupils to see that a duty, even an humble 
one, well performed is noble. 

Note.—During the First and Second- Year 
Grades, the language training is, of course, 
principally oral; but when written work is re- 
quired, it should be used afterward as a read- 
ing exercise. The thought in this work being 
that of the pupil, expression will come natur- 
ally. Pay much attention to Narration; but 
pupils should be asked to relate only those 
events that they have witnessed or experienced 
within a short time previous to their efforts 
at narration, or events that may be inferred 
by inspecting pictures used for Constructive 
Reading Lessons. 

Make all the language exercises brief: and, 
at the beginning, also make them very simple, 
in order that both pupil and teacher may be 
spared the discouragement arising from the 
attempt to overcome too rapidly the initial dif- 
ficulties of composition, such as spelling, punc- 
tuation. penmanship, formulation of thought, 
and the various conventionalities of form 


TRUTHS 


A post of honor is a post of duty 

Let nothing be undone which ought to be dor 
Small profits, little risk; large profits, great risks 
The best kind of a picnic is a pick at Old Nick 
Something wrong when a man is afraid of himself 
Honesty is a better capital than a fharper’s cun 

ning. 
Whose credit is suspected is net safe to be trusted 





| 
{ 
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LATIN IN THE HIGH SCHCOL 


W. H. WHITING; JR,, Hampden-Sidney College 


Some seem disposed to lay undue burdens 
upon the teachers of the high schools. Lest I 
be misunderstood, let me say at the outset that 
no one can be more anxious than I that the 
work of the high schools should be broad 
and thorough: that the teachers in the high 
schools should be capable, earnest, and faith- 
ful; that the product of the high school should 
be pupils with a sure foundation, studious 
habits, trained powers of observation, and abil- 
ity to work; that the entrance requirements 
of our colleges should be greatly raised so that 
only those fitted to do college work should be 
admitted to college. But the high school is 
a fitting school. The institutions, realizing the 
conditions and embodying the characteristics 
demanded of our high schools by many writ- 
ers would be, in elfect, finishing schools and 
their graduates would surpass, in training and 
attainments and power, most of the gradu- 
ates of our Southern colleges and universities. 
If some of the proposed schedules were carried 
out, there would be small need for the uni- 
versity save for those desiring graduate work 
I maintain, therefore, 
that many of the demands made are unwise, 


or a technical course. 


unattainable in fact, and unnecessary and un- 
reasonable, if attainable. 

Let me quote from a distinguished profes 
sor, a man of wide research, of profound learn- 
ing, an ornament to any faculty: “Let us sum 
up then in a word our canon for high school 
Latin; a live, vitalizing teaching of the lan- 
guage through grammar, prese composition, 


and reading; a broad-minaed and sympathetic 


study of the literature as the great exponent of 
the spiritual life of the race; and finally, a gen- 
erous, humanizing outlook upon the whole field 
of Roman life, of language and litera 


expressions. Thus with 


ture are | tf part i| 


the completion of the four years’ Latin course 
in the high school we shall have ae omplished 
for the pupil three priceless cultural results: 


he will have become at home in the most in 
structive and indispensable of all laboratories. 


the laboratory of thought and expression, the 
conceptual analysis and synthesis of gramma: 
und prose composition; his spirit will have 
been lifted to communion in literature with 
three of the world’s immortals; and he wil] 
have won an energizing vision of the practica! 
and ideal life of that trancendent people, who 
gave to the modern world the momentous 
starting point of its higher culture in thought 
and speech in law and government, in litera 
ture and art.” 

Now. if these magnificent results could be 
realized in the high school, what would be left 
for the college course to accomplish? You ol 
serve that when the high school graduate en 
ters college, he is to be “letter perfect” as to 
formal grammar; the loose ends have all been 
gathered up, and in his last year he is to have 
completed the work of combining the discon 
nected facts into a synthetic whole of beaut 
ful symmetry. He is to have such mastery of 
rules and vocabulary that connected prose com 
position is to be, apparently, a spontaneous 
ebullition of linguistic enthusiasm; his eve and 
ear and voice are to be so trained that he can 
read Latin “like English,” can easily catch the 
thought of the spoken sentence, can think in 
Latin and couch his thought in classic phrase. 
In a word, he is to be so imbued with the spirit 
of the Latin tongue and so saturated with its 
essence that even the word order seems nat- 
ural, the necessary and normal drapery for the 
sentiment which it clothes. 

Does any teacher who has come face to 
face with the facts of the schoolroom believe 
that such results are attainable by the aver- 
girl in four years of a hig! 


ge hoy or 
sechoo! course? The writer has taught ™ 
school and college for more than twenty vears. 
and many boys and young men have passed 
beneath his hand: he has watched cars fully 
and has worked as faithfully as strength an 
know led or permitted, and in this long peri 


he has known not more than a dozen bovs Ca- 


| 


pable of such progress and attainment. Take 
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the bachelors of arts of your acquaintance—I 
are not whence they come—and see if in your 
judgment they have reached the vantage 
yround of culture and attainment claimed, in 
ihe quoted paragraph, for the high school 
graduate. 

by my quite wide experience of college and 

niversity life and by association with the men 
which that life produces, I am convinced that 
‘he most that can be expected of the average 
ollege and university graduate is that he shall 

ve mastered tae rudiments of grammar, that 
be have a small working vocabulary, enabling 
jim to read with comparative ease and com- 
fort passages from authors which he has stud- 
ed, and making it possible for him to write a 
fairly creditable exercise in which occur only 
the few words and set phrases and pet idoms 
which have been impressed upon his memory 
by classroom drill and diligent memorizing. 
He has acquired power, so that with his lexi- 
on and reference books he can fee! his way 
along when introduced to new specimens of lit- 
erature; but he lacks the ability to translate 
Latin like English and to feel the force and 
meaning of the original without the effort of 
onscious translation. “These things ought not 
to be;” but, if under existing conditions, this 
is true of the college graduate, how can we 
hope for so much better things of the high 
school pupil? 

The same distinguished professor quoted 
above makes the further statement that when 
the pupil leaves the high school after four 
years of study of Latin “The three essential 
aspects of human culture have been opened to 
him and henceforth there is no new standpoint 
broached.” Again I ask, what is to be 

with this graduate in college? On the 
nguistie side, evidently, little is needed. The 

(d fields of literary criticism, of compara- 

grammar, of classica! philology, of arch- 
cy and epigraphy open as possible feeding 


+ 
yO T 


grounds for this high school product so ad- 
bly equipped and trained. But these sub- 
can searcely be said to constitute a course 
‘Latin. The university course (and when I 
University.” I mean an institution really 
rving the name) might find work in text- 


ual criticism, in the investigation of special 
subjects, in tracing the growth of usage as the 
stream of literature flowed on from Ennius 
and Nevius, through Plautus and Terence, 
down through the golden age, on through Tac 
itus and Livy and Pliny, to the Latin of the 
Middle Ages, into the nerms of the Roman lan- 
guages. But ils is the work of the specialist, 
not of the seeker after general culture. 1 am 
not saying that these would not be highly de- 
sirable courses or that those who should pur- 
sue them would not be much benefited. 1 am 
trying te suggest that this sort of work be- 
longs to cther departments than to that of the 
professor of Latin in an American college. 

What is the sphere of activity of this 
lightly esteemed person—the professor of 
Latin’ for the work of the high school teacher 
must be regulated, in a measure, by the work 
of him for whose classes the high school course 
prepares. The college professor’s mission 18 
primarily and mainly to teach the literature of 
the Romans as it has been transmitted to us In 
their own language. 

To know the literature, we must know the 
language. ‘To know the language, we must 
know the forms, the syntax, and the vocabu- 
lary. As Professor Faulkner so well puts it, 
“The two components of such a knowledge as 
we need are words and grammar. The second 
of these components is useless without the 
first, a fact which many teachers of language 
seem to forget.” If, then, the work of the col- 
lege is as just described, it is clear that the 
schools which fit for this work of studying the 
literature should Jay a sure and firm founda- 
tion in language. confining their attention 
mainly to forms, the irreducible minimum of 
syntax, and the mastery of a vocabulary. 

At the period of life, at which a pupil may 
be supposed to begin the study of Latin, say 
11-14, the powers of observation are proml- 
nent, sense perceptions are keen, memory is re 
tentive and accurate. This is the period, then. 
at which to impress the forms and to store 
away the treasures of the words upon which 
one may draw as upon an arsenal in his subse 
quent struggles. Mecondite studies of institu- 
tions. laws. usages (linguistic and other) can 
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come later: 


literary taste and scientific analy- 
sis can be fostered when the student has greater 
maturity; life in all its complexity and with 
its multitude of social problems and spiritual 
aspiration can be studied as the reasoning 
1 moral judgment near their full dee 


velopment: 


powers an 
but now, when eyes are keen, and 
the ears are sensitive, when the memory is re- 
tentive and the mind 1s plastic, let us insist 
upon the maximum of forms the minimum of 
syntax, the early contact with the language in 
mass—a method of procedure which our old 
master, Dr. Gildersleeve, laid down as the in- 
variable canon for the guidance of the primary 
teacher. 


Other 


presented as 


matters may, as occasion arises, be 
subsidiary and subordinate, but let 
not the instructor in the high school suffer him- 
self to be lured the flowers which 
beside the strait and narrow path in 


which he must lead his pupils. “Forms, forms, 


aside by 
grow 
forms; words, words, words.” should ring in 
his ears continually as the dominating note in 
the chime of pedagogical requirement. 

Again, in the early stages of progress, we 
must make haste slowly. In the case of most 
children, the work proposed for the first two 
A large 
per cent. of the failures occur in those two 


vears. A 


years should be spread over three. 


fair number of the beginners can 
complete the beginners’ book the first year as 
required, though in many cases even here the 
food is taken too rapidly for proper assimi- 
But the first 


vear and the second year there is a great gulf 


lation and digestion. bet ween 


fixed. The process of passing from discon- 
(or easy fables) to Cesar or 


like the bursting of a squall upon a 


nected sentences 
Nepos 1S 
boat des oned for smooth waters and quiet 
zephyrs 


For the 


ind right there many crafts founder. 
second year, it would be far better to 
review the beginners’ book thoroughly, to use 
like the old Historia Sa- 


and to follow 


some simplified text 
cra or Collar’s Gate to Cesar 
this up with one book of Cesar (preferably 
the second) than to plunge at once into Cesar 
and try to finish the required four books. I 
feel competent to speak as to this, for I have 


tried both methods repeatedly. 
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So then it would seem that five years should 
be devoted to the Latin of the preparatory 
schools. ‘The first year’s work might be done 
in the grammar school by those who expect to 
The added burden 
would not be heavy on the grammar schoo! 


go into the high school. 


and the advantages—in the avoidance of ner. 
vous strain, uncertainty, beatings of the air, 
discouragement, and in the general increased 
efficiency of the course and proficiency of the 
pupil—would, I am sure, be so manifest as to 
warrant the additional time. 

In the third year then the pupil could eas 
ily and with a growing consciousness of power 
and successful accomplishment, read four books 
of Cesar (varied, perhaps, by a little Nepos, 
Ovid, or Sallust) and enter upon the remain- 
der of his two years’ course with confidence 
and a feeling of pleasant anticipation. 

But, whether or not this is done, let us not 
expect the high school to offer what is in 
content and method, if not in extent, a col- 
lege course. If thé high school teacher will, 
in the time given him, teach the average boy 
and girl to know the forms thoroughly, to un- 
derstand the absolutely necessary principles of 
syntax, to translate Caesar and some of Cicero 
and Vergil accurately, and to be able to work 
along with comparative ease and comfort with 
the aid of grammar and lexicon, we of the 
colleges should be satisfied and I am ready to 
promise that some of us, at least, will be. 





THE HAT 


Adown the busy street she swept 
With graceful swing, 

She wore the sort of hat yclept 
The ding-a-ling. 


The sort of hat that hid her hair 
I'd seen before, 

For all along the thoroughfare 
Were many more. 


But stil! I had to stop and eye 
That fearful lid. 

I stood agape as she went by, 
And others did. 


The milliners are very wise, 
Have winsome wiles: 

But now and then they do devise 
Some awful styles. 








not 


un- 
of 
ero 
ork 
ith 


the 
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THE HABIT ef IMMORTALITY 


‘LYMAN ABBOTT 


Faith In immortality is not an opinion 
inued on argument; it is a habit of mind: 

abit of looking on the things that are in- 
ble, for the things that are invisible are im- 


at of 
jorval. 


We live in two worlds: a world that we can 
ind hear and touch, and a world that is in- 
e, inaudible, intangible. The invisible 
rid is the important world, the real world, 
enduring world. 
rhe invisible makes the home. It is made not 
stone or brick or wood, but by faith and 
pe and love binding together husband and 
e, parents and children. The cynic sneers 
ve in a cottage. But love in a cottage 
a home, which hate in a palace can 
make. 
invisible makes the school. Laborato- 
raries, dormitories, refectories, do not 
ol. A millionaire can never make 
One of the greatest schools the world 
er seen, one whose influence outlasts the 
neither laboratory, library nor 
ory. It was the school which Plato 
vit in the grove at Athens. 
nvisible makes the nation. The nation 
made great, it is not made rich, it is not 
at all, by mines and forests and prairies 
water powers. These all existed in 
erica four centuries ago, and America was 


creat nation. Great men make a nation 


; and the qualities that make men great 

nvisible. We see their effect; but the 
: we do not see. 

invisible makes commercial prosperity 

e. For commercial prosperity is built 


} 


credit: and credit is faith in the honesty 


fellow-men; and, honesty is invisible.’ 


neither form. nor color. nor odor. nor 

We cannot see it. nor hear it. nor smel] 
‘touch it. There are to-day men serving 
eir allotted terms in State’s prison who 
months ago owned a railway or a bank 
factory, who had money invested, em- 
s at their beck and call, and friends sub- 


servient to them, men of energy and enterprise 
and financial shrewdness, but who lacked hon 
esty. And for lack of that invisible hone sty 
they are bankrupt alike in property, in repu 
tution, and in character. 

We are apt to think that the real is material 
and the immaterial! is unreal. But that is not 
true. ‘The reverse is true. The invisible is the 
real; the visible is valuable only as it is either 
the symbol or the instrument of the visible. 


The school-boy writes thes figures on his 


slate: VY and says two and two makes fou 


But the t ad two which he { 
his slat lo J ! ce the J ! 
\ ! | 
thers | ti { 
i] I ! re 
\ | ( the s he 
realit : t 
terpret tiv tlities, and the re 
ble, 
The orchestra do not mat ! 
only an instrument for conveying mu from 
one spirit to other spirits. ‘The orchestra no 


more make the music which it convey than 


the tel: a 


re makes the message wv eh 
It COonVCYS. Music is not a volume of sound; 
it is an expe rience which sound transmit from 

1 4 7 it} 


one soul toa r soul. The compose! reates 


I 
in himself the svmphony. He translate this 
ereation into symbolic language upon a sheet 


of paper. The on 


ation into chord 


chestra translates this trans 
These chords rece ved 
t] rong@h the ear aw ike in the heare! in @X- 


perience similar to that which was in tl nu 


of the original composer. 
A 15} rary 1c not literature. Tt is anlv a 
ries of symbol! through which literature. 


which is an invisible life. passe from author 


to reader. When Macaulay refreshed himself 


7 
} 


e 


by repeating to himself the fourth act of 1 
“Merchant of Venice.” which he had commit- 
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led to memory, he was enjoying literature, 
though he had no printed page before him. 
Ihe mbols change, but the reality which 
the ols reveal remains the same. The 


still the same Lord’s Prayer, 
Our lather or Pater Noster 
The Bible is still the Bible, 
id it in the King James Version 
or in the Revised 
Centurv Ne 


nter, 


Version or in the Twentieth 


Testament. For the Bible is not 


the bound ay priy ted book. That is only the 


Instrument by W the experience of faith 


and love, of doing justly. loving 


erey, and valking humbly with God, which 

as in the hearts of the sacred writers. is con- 
veved to our hearts. 

The invisible world is the enduring world. 


The 


tegration. death: the immaterial lives on. 


material ever subject to decay, disin- 
Dis- 
ease cannot infect it: decay cannot disintegrate 
This is 


dramatic dialogue between 


it: death eannot what 
Isaiah mear n hi 
Voice and the Prophet. 
The Votive: Cry! 


o/s What shall I cry ¢ All flesh is 


destroy it. 


Lhe P 
erass, and all the goodliness thereof is as the 


field. 


because the breath of Jehovah 


flower of the The grass withereth, the 


flower f leth. 


Lloweth upon it: surely the people is grass. 

The Voices: True! the grass withereth, the 
Hower faceth. But the word of our God 
shall stand forever. 

The material decavs: the immaterial of 
and books, pictures, furniture, roof, walls, all 
are left at his feet a heap of smoking ashes, he 
will gather his children and his wife about 
which the material is the symbol and the in 
strument does not decay. It dies not: it can- 
not d Phy temples and statues of Greece 
we om rull but the beauty which they 


to the world the world has never 


lost and never wilt los The palaces and road- 
vavs and acneduets of Rome are in ruin: but 
the cer ff Jaw and order which Rome gave 
to the world the world still possesses. Of the 
mncient 7 ple at Jerusalem it is almost lit- 
erally tr that not one stone is left upon an- 


if somewhat barbaric 


modern service: 


ritual. has no analogy in anv 
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but the reverence paid to the God of justice 
aid of love in its sacred psalmody and its sae. 
rificial offerings is uttered in other forms of 
expression by Jew and Gentile, in synagogue. 
and The 


the immaterial is immortal. 


cathedral meeting-house. materia! 
dies: 

We live in a world of invisible personalities 
bound together by invisible bonds. For we 
do not truly see each other; we only see each 
other’s habitations. What makes an athlete’ 
Bone’ Sinew’ Muscle? Nerve? No! If the 
possessor of bone, sinew, muscle, nerve. js 
lazy, logy, inert, a coward, is he an athlete! 
One of the greatest collegiate high jumpers 
was a lame man. <A spirit energetic, alert, 
courageous, using the bone and sinew and 
inuscle, makes the athlete. And these quali- 
There are no 


-cales delicate enough to weigh them; no mi- 


(ies of the spirit are invisible. 


croscope will make them visible; no tape line 
un give their measure. 

Half a century has intervened to separate 
When we meet, we 
do not recognize each other’s features, but five 


ine from my college mate. 


ininutes of intercourse have not passed before 
we recognize each the other’s spirit. All that 
The visible remains 
How often, after five or 
ten years of acquaintance, we say of some 
friend at unsuspected disclosure of 
power, “I did not know that was in him.” But 


is visible has changed. 
essentially the same. 


some 


it was in him, though unseen; a part of his in- 
“Neither 
says Hugo 
Miinsterberg, “nor the actual past, binds the 
American to his countrymen, but rather the 
they are building.” 


visible. his real, his unknown self. 


race nor tradition.” Professor 


future which together 


What is this but saving that America is a na 
tion of invisible personalities bound together 
by what Mr. Herbert Croly well calls a “vi 


sion of a better future?” It is this invisible vi- 
sion of a better future which makes out of al! 
these heterogeneous elements a true nation. 
The ancient images no longer appeal even t? 
our emotions. When mankind believed in the 
power of fear and deemed it just 


deterrent 


to flav alive, boil alive. and break upon thé 


mY - 


wheel the common criminal, it was easy to 


a torture-chamber as the instrument of 


qaoine 
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But now that we have learned 
it the inspiring power of hope and love are 
« true remedial agents, and that justice and 

are handmaidens, we can no longer at- 


(;od's Justice. 


to a just God a wrath which is unjust 
in. Hell-fire has disappeared from the 
world as torture has disappeared from 

s. Nor does the vision of singing endless 
suims In an eternal praise-service appeal to 

who have learned to find greater joy in 
rvice and sacrifice than in ceaseless song. 

Religious faith is taking on a new direction. 
\We are becoming more interested in banishing 

from earth than in escaping from heli 
ereafter: more interested in bringing the 
sngdom of heaven on the earth than in pre- 
varing on the earth for a kingdom in a fu- 
ire heaven. 

We must frankly recognize the change. We 
rannot recover the lost vision, rebuild the ce- 
estial city, go back to the medieval the- 

gy or the medieval images. We must 
back. Our faith in a 
future Immortality must grow out of our ex- 
erience of a present immortality. It must 
e more Christian, less apocalyptic; less like 

it of John the Seer, more like that of Jesus 

e Worker. We must get our faith in im- 
ortality by living the immortal life. 

For faith is more than an opinion; it is an 
Faith in God is not an opinion 

at God exists; it is the habit of living with 
um. Faith in Christ is not an opinion that 

e is divine; it is the habit of following him. 
Faith in immortality is not an opinion that 
the soul lives after death; it is the habit of 

king, not at the things which are seen, but 

‘the things which are not seen, and realizing 

the things which are seen are temporal, 
the things which are not seen are eter- 
To practice the habit of immortality is 
e in this invisible world. It is to realize 
le things that are not seen are the im- 
il things, the real things, the important 
s. It is to see in their true proportions 


vo forward, not 


\perience, 


sible and the invisible. the temporal and 
ternal. 


It is to see that art is more than 
es, music is more than orchestras, litera- 


< more than libraries, the school is more 
+} 


ie lecture-room. religion is more than 





the ritual, the home is more than the house, 
the person is more than the tabernacle he in 
habits. 

He who maintains this habit, he who lives 
this life, will not find his faith in immortality 
fail him when that which is visible proves also 
to be temporal. If financial misfortune over 
takes him and sweeps away a fortune which 
Was acquired by patient industry and might 
have been saved by one act of dishonor which 
he scorned to commit, he will look on the fallen 
house of cards and say to himself, “Thank 
God, I have not failed. My character is not 
bankrupt; my honor is intact.” If accident or 
the incendiary’s torch sets his house aflame, 
lim, in a tent if need be, and say, “Thank God, 
my home is unharmed.” And when the ange! 
of death knocks at his door, and his child or 
lis life companion slips out from his detain 
ing arms, and the lips are silent, and the eyes 
are soulless, and the heart is still, he will rise 
from his knees at the bed-side, and, while lis 
eyes are dimmed with tears of a strangely com 
mingled joy and sorrow, ne will say, “Thank 
Giod, she is not dead.” For she could not die. 
She looked out through the eyes; but the eyes 
were not her. She spoke through the lips; but 
the lips were not her. 
Was! Js! 


love cannot die. And the bonds which bound us 


She was faith and hope 
and love ¢ For faith and hope and 
together, invisible and immortal children of 
the invisible and immortal Father. are not dis 
solved. Disease does not infect: decay does 
not disintegrate; death does not destroy. 


“They think me daft, who nightly meet 

My face turned starward, while my feet 
Stumble along the unseen street: 

jut should man’s thoughts have only room 
For earth, his cradle and his tomb, 

Not for his Temple’s grander gloom ‘ 

And must the prisoner all his days 

Learn but his dungeon’s narrow ways. 

And never through its grating gaze‘ 


Immortality is a present possession. We are 
now immortal ard living with the immortals 
And he who forms the habit of looking on the 
invisible realities veiled behind the visible 
symbols will not lose the vision when the veil 
is taken away. Peunsytvania School Journal. 
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SECOND PRIZE ESSAY—INTERIOR EQUIPMENT ¢ SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


MRS. LILLIE M. GLOVER 
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Adjustable sheives slide in place in the 
s, and there bloom sweet hyacinths, 
“1 geraniums, and in the shady cor- 
rackets, cool looking, dark-green ferns 
r fronds droop gracefully over the 
rhe briihant Pruissetta arrays itself in 
dress as Amas draws near. ~Impa- 
forth its daily quota of lovely 


> see to the further equipment of this 
[he heating is accomplished by the 

Vacuum System as is attested by the 
glittering, gilded radiators that enhance 
A thermometer hangs 

wall that all may see it register the 
ght degree mark which tel!s of comfort. 
he teacher's desk may be-seen a book- 


- of the room. 


yhere choice volumes are kept for refer- 

An Unabridged Dictionary is on the 

1 globe stands near. A box with geo- 

11 appliances is at hand, sand for con- 

making, material for voleanoes. A good 

scope lends attraction to the “Nature 

sady.” while Hampton and Cornell Leaflets 

bound. An exhibit from “The Walter Baker 

shows the chocolate in its various forms. 

in O. N. T. cotton exhibit interests the pu- 

A col- 

n of arrow heads, scalping knives, toma- 

<s. &c.. add enthusiasm and interest to the 
the Indian race. 

one of the deep drawers of this teacher's 

a collection of pictures (classified) 

r upon almost every subject of historical 


us the lesson on cotton is taught 


ons or 


3 reographical importance, such as ~The 
¢ Tower of Pisa,” “The Cathedral at 
“Penn’s Treaty with the Indians,” 


Parthenon at Athens.” and knights in 
llustrate the “Vision of Sir Launfa! 


ful clippings give pen pictures of “Snow 


“Evangeline.” or Hawthorne's 


t rs Chair.” Smal! penny books 
give out to the happy pupil who 
‘complished his work ahead of the 

iv read. and afterwards ¢e// to 


Magazine clip- 
here 


orally the story. 

f great men or events all are 
form the equipment of this room. 

vered water cooler stands on a shelf and 
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ir@sii MOUTtain Water is placed in 


vidual cups are to be [ound in the possession 
. 


of every child) A cloax room is on one side, 
ere hats, coats, rubbers and umbrellas mav be 
iaced. A small table in this room holds » 
asin where the children Ina V inse their 
ands after playing. Paper towels are used 


and then thrown away A tall, waste paper 
4SACt HOMs Any “Traps or [rugmients [ pa- 
per that fiay heed to be removed [rom the 
‘>AS. Ruiers, yaru SLICKS, &KC.. Al sbi! s 
leur the Diackboard. A tran Ss UY ‘ ich- 

> GesK Upon Which the best Work in draw- 
iZ is displayed from time to time, for the 


ragement of the pupils. Fiags of the 
to be seen that 


ecome familiar with them all. 


’ ' 


tilese peprie miay 
A set of poust- 


irds showing how the maul is carried in all 


hatlions are 


uuntries, Makes the pupils well-informed 


ised, 
reduced to a 


Vustless chalk is that chald-breatihing 


may b> minimum. Above the 
blackboard, on a shelf. may be seen spe “ns 
for “Nature Study,” such as the oriole’s n.st, 

ne cones, a hornet’s nest, and bits of wood 

ond 
et of neatly labeled bottles show | iriey, 
Rel f 0 
he further equipment of this room. 

But where is the teacher! Ah! Yonder 


e stands, 


in the neighborhood, while a complete 
ats, 


rice, salt, phosphate, &c. aps add to 


watching with keen eye, and smil- 
g face the neatly dressed children as they 

; march quietly and with precision to their 
Swiftiy and notselessly 


teacher. who is robed in immaculate 


-ks and are seated. 
es the 
te, reach the platform and in a soft, low 

oice begins the duties of the day. Fortunate 
ldren! Happy teacher! 

We turn reluctantly away from this well- 


quipped room, the 


capab e-| On IT y. I easant- 





ort ten; ar ? ¢ ift ntive t r ~ } t 1s 
! lineer rw int f ” 
iii ii 
a 

The rue optimists of ® are n ve 
iw ad things s and know z are 
. ¢ neither are tn ; Ww r y 
refuse to ackn« wiedg the een apr. 
row They are those “— - facts 
nestiy and can zg thems 3 ringly, 
fighting the sin and lessening the sorr and the 

pall 


—Robert Louis Sts 
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SETTER HOURS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


MINNIE LEE MOORE 


(A talk given belore the Primary Teachers at Richmond, November 23, 1910) 


It is hard to realize, when we look at our 
perfectly graded schools to-day, from what 


they have been evolved. The beginning of 
each school was the one-room school, such as 


survives yet in some country districts, and 
noble service it has done in the cause of edu- 
cation. ‘The first school in any place, whether 
a public or private school, was a one-room 
school, and, as the number of pupils increased, 
the graded school grew out of this. In each 
school, the evolution was gradual, until the 
condition of a teacher for each grade was 
reached. 

My own school work began in just such a 
one-room school in the country where I taught 
everything from the primer to what would 
about correspond to the third year of the high 
school; and perhaps you wonder that I, who 
began with such varied duties and such long 
hours, should 
and shorter hours for the primary teacher; but 
remember that this work was done under dif- 


now be advocating less work 


ferent conditions from those which affect the 
first grade 
day. It was done in the quiet of the country 
where the schoo] and the church represented 
the only form of social activity, where there 
was none of the nerve-racking rush of the city, 
and where the teacher, in spite of the many de- 
mands of the school, had time to breathe, to 
think, to Contrast this life with the 
many-sided life of the grade teacher ine one of 
our city schools to-day. Here is a fascinatin; 
study class, there a broadening lecture course, 
here the pathetic call of a lonely friend, there 
the noble oratorio or the uplifting play. Mod- 
ern life has grown to be such a complex thin 
that not one of us can longer live to herself 
alone. Perhaps you will say that the teacher 
should indulge in none of these things, but 
live for her work alone; but there comes the 
paradox. I find almost invariably that the best 
teachers are those who have many other inter- 


teacher in our graded schools to- 


live, 


ests; these interests may be centered in Sunday 
Schools, church work, missions, music, good 
plays, literary clubs, social reforms, womans 
suffrage or simply a genius for friendship; 
but the teacher who has these outside interests 
is the better, the broader, the harder working 
teacher. 

But to come back to our subject of the pn- 
mary teacher. As the schools grew, and fewer 
and fewer grades were given to a teacher, at 
last came the day when the first grade teache: 
was left alone with her roomful of babies, and 
she applied herself to the task of “getting them 
through,” and, incidentally, to teaching them 
as much as posible of many things. Then one 
fine day more pupils applied for admission 
then could be seated in the room assigned to 
the first grade teacher; and the superinter 
dent and members of the school board, who. 
being men, knew almost nothing about little 
children, said, “These little children cannot 
learn much during the first year of school and 
they do not need to go to school all day; so 
we will let half of them go to school in the 
morning and half in the afternoon,” and thus 
was instituted the double-session that I have 
come to protest against to-day. It never oc- 
curred to them that they were robbing their 
children of much more than the two of three 
hours of time lost by cutting their day in two; 
they were robbing them of the freshness, the 
enthusiasm that every real teacher puts into 
each day’s work, but which very few teachers 
can put in the same work twice a day. As the 
numbers of children in the schools increased. 
this plan of double sessions for the first, and 
I believe in some places even for the second 
grades, saved so much in teachers’ salaries and 
in the building of new school houses or annexes 
to old ones, that it gained favor in the eyes of 
“the powers that be” and they came in time, 
to consider it the normal condition of primary 
teachings. It was many years before they be 








ot 
nd 


ito 
rs 
he 
d. 
nd 
nd 
nd 


gan to see the injustice to the teacher and pu- 
pil of requiring this double work of first 
grade teachers and to make other arrange- 
ments, some Of which I shall consider in a few 
uinutes. I am sorry to say Virginia has been 
very slow to awaken to this iujustice, and at 
present Norfolk is the only city in Virginia 
that does not require her first grade teachers 
to do this double duty. 

Perhaps you are asking why we consider it 
an injustice to pupil and teacher to require this 
double work. I contend, and I don’t believe 
any one will contradict me, that the first. 
grade teacher’s work, while she is doing it, 
is the hardest in the whole school curriculum; 
therefore her hours should be shorter; the con- 
scientious, hard-working primary teacher puts 
more of herself, her nerve-force, energy, her 
soul. into her work than other teachers, or her 
work is not well done. Now when a teacher 
has poured out her love, her strength, her en- 
thusiam, for two and one half or three hours, 
to a class which she knows she is to keep onl) 
that limited time, do you think she is in any 
condition, mental or physical, to take a fresh 
class and begin all over? You may say that 
she should not give herself so freely to the first 
class, but should conserve her nervous energy 
and distribute her strength equally betwe 
the two classes; and I suppose that is what 
most of these teachers find themselves com- 
pelled by circumstances to do; but at what a 
loss to the children. Her teaching must al- 
ways lack something of the spontaneity, the 
life, the spring that it might have, or her 
second class must always suffer at the expense 
of the first. As I have said Virginia has been 
slow to perceive the stupidity of doing any- 
thing to prevent the best teaching and the best 
development for the child at the begining of 
his school life. As a preparation for this talk 
I asked for information from all quarters of 
our State about first grade work. I prepared 
a set of questions that I sent to many super- 
intendents and teachers asking how many were 
doing double work, what were their hours, sal- 
1 also asked if, in the double ses- 
sions, the teachers found time for Language. 
Nature Study, Manual Training, Drawing, 


aries, etc. 
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Music, or Physical Training, and | finally 
asked if they approved of the double sessions. 
I have found only a few teachers who ex- 
pressed themselves as approving of them. 
Perhaps you will say this was from a selfish 
motive; maybe it was; we are all human. I 
talked with many first grade teachers who had 
taught double sessions, but are not now doing 
so, and all spoke of the time as a dreadful ex- 
perience. One texzcher, a Farmville graduate, 
told me that in one session of that work, she 
had reduced in weight from 120 pounds to 89 
pounds, and that she had never fully recov- 
ered from the nervous exhaustion caused by 
that year’s work. When I asked another what 
she would do if required to teach double ses- 
sions again, she said, “I should resign and 
look for other work.” 

1 asked a man from New York, who had 
been for many years a teacher and an inspec- 
tor of schools, what he thought of a first 
grade teacher being required to teach two sets 
of children; he replied, “If 1 knew any one 
who had to do such work, I should prepare 
for a first-class funeral, for I am sure the 
corpse would soon be ready!” He evidently 
didn't know of what sturdy stock the Vir- 
ginia teachers come. 

I asked Miss Haliburton’s opinion and was 
giad to find that she could speak from per- 
sonal experience, having taught two sets of 
children one year. She said, “I found it im- 
possible to do justice to the second set; my 
energy was exhausted and my enthusiasm had 
evaporated by the time I began to teach them.” 
I am sorry that I cannot speak from a larger 
experience myself concerning double sessions. 
I taught two sets of children once for about 
1wo weeks, but, all during that time, I was 
making protests so loud and insistent that a 
room was rented near the school and another 
teacher put in. 

The answers of the superintendents to this 
question differed widely; some said they did 
not approve of them, others approved of them 
only as a temporary expedient in a crowded 
school, and two expressed themselves, without 
qualification, as approving. 

From the question in regard to salaries. I 
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THE 


find that in Richmond, ¢ oVvington and Pulaski 


City, t liist grade teucher has five dollais 


1 month added to hel salary for doing double 


Wolk, Lut ollicr piaces do not even add this 
piltance, and in Charlottesville the — fir- 
gruue hel are paid less than others. ] 


find thai the salaries of first grade teac! 


througi the State range from two hundred 


and eignty to seven hit 


udred and fifty dollars 


@ year, genera regulated only by length of 
Service, i the rate of increase range trom 
twenly to iil adollars a year. Newport News 


seems to be tli 


only place att Inpling to recog- 
nize merit in teaching, and their system dues 


Hot scehii to be in pt rrect working order y' be 


Concerning the question about the teachir 


1g 
- 5 
of language, ature study, manual training, 


ete., which I] ked both teachers and superin- 


tendents, 1 wv truck by the difference in the 


auswers. All 
that these 


qualified 


ihe superintendents, answered 
things were taught, though some 
r answers by the phrase “To some 
extent.” But neat, every teacher assured me 
that thi things had tu be almost entirely 


omitted, and that when one of these lessons 


was given, some lesson in reading, writing or 
number had to be sacrificed to get it in. 


Every teacher dreads left-overs, and but for 


the child’s sake and her own, she is going to 


promote as many children as possible; this 
means that she is going to put her limited 
time on tire things that he must know to pass 


] 


to the aext grade, reading, writing, number; 


g, 
and the training of the little hands just when 
the training of 


thev most want to do things, 


the little heart through nature-study and other 


lang ave we rk, and the training of the devel- 
oping ivination through stories and dra- 
matic 1 ns must be neglected if not 
| 1) rm altogether. 

l'o add to the ear and responsibilities of 
wn ! ! first orade teacher. 
In mat pils are allowed to enter at 
an yn that mav suit their 
pare niene¢ A few places 
ire e of their teachers. Dris- 
tol and Newport News do not allow children to 
enter r the nd week unless thev are 
uD Ww le: Norfolk allows them until 
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October 15th, and Portsmouth, October 31st. 
li is a waste of time for pupil and teacher 
when the pupil cannot do the work of the 
class. lp a crowded schoolroom the teacher 
has no time for the individual work that there 
is a chance might bring the child up with 
the grade, and he becomes one of the dreaded 
left-overs. ‘This could be so easily prevented. 
Gut there is no use in pointing out trouble 
without suggesting a remedy. Now the best 
thing to do is to build more schoolhouses or 
annexes to those already built, so that each 
first grade teacher may have rom thirty 
forty pupils which she will teach from nine 
till one or one-thirty; but you may tell me 
that we are facing a condition not a theory, 
that the children are with us to be taken care 
of, and no rooms for our ideal situation. Other 
places have faced this same condition and have 
put in two teachers, where it is 


4 


decided to 
jecessar’y to use the same room for two classes, 
one for the morning class and one for the 
I have had letters from a 
number of principals telling me how this is 
I can tell you what we are doing 
in one Norfolk school where it was necessary 
to have double session; this is the only school 
in Norfolk where it is necessary. An assis- 
tant teacher was put in and the time divided 
Miss A takes the first division at 
nine and teaches until twelve; at ten-thirty 
Miss B and assists Miss A until 
twelve. At twelve, the first division is dis 
and the second division comes in. 
Miss B takes charge of these, and Miss A be- 
Miss B 
Each class has 


afternoon class. 


managed. 


as follows: 
comes in 
missed 


comes her assistant till one-thirty. 


keeps her class until three. 


three hours of work, minus a ten-minute re- 


cess; each teacher is both principal and assis- 
tant. and for half her teaching-time has an 


assistant. Of course each arranges her sched- 


nle so as to bring the subjects in which she can 


| | 


best use help during the time her assistant 1s 


in the room. Each teacher has four and one- 
‘ hours of work, but only three hours when 


she feels rv 
Surely no place is so poor that it cannot 


sponsible for the grade. 


afford to pay the salary of a few more teachers 


and provide the relief that other places have 
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¢ ago seen the wisdom of providing. When 
require teachers to do this double work, 
vou not practically taking the same atti- 
that the big factories take when they re- 


fuse to put in machinery and conveniences that 
won'd Jessen the risk to their employees? 


When they say that men are che ap and there 


are plenty more to be had? 


A WORD TO SCHOOL TRUSTEES 


A. H. FORMAN 


Now 1s the time for every school trustee in 
State to determine for himself an answer 
the question, How can I best serve my school 
trict for the next schoo! year? And in con- 
sidcring an answer to this question, it would 
seem that the school directors’ thoughts ought 
to focus upon the right choice of teachers. The 
teacher is the most potent factor in education. 
School paraphernalia—such as text-books, pen- 
blackboards, buildings—although impor- 
tant are only the shell of education. The soul 
of it isthe teacher. The world’s great teachers 
had no meeting-houses, no text-books. The 
one Great Teacher taught the multitude as he 
stood beside the sea or on the hill-top. The 
teacher, school directors, is the vital factor. 
In your choice of teachers it would seem best 
for you to determine an answer to another 
question, namely, What ought to be the basis 
of our choice? And in order to reach a ra- 
tional answer to this question it would seem 
best for vou to put aside every influence ex- 
ept the educational fitness and the character 
of the teacher. Let not ties of blood, the in- 
fluence ef ungrounded reports, the honeyed 
words of the unworthy, the fear of criticism— 
let not these things bear upon your choice; 
ut over the altar of an honest heart and a 
lear brain judge. as best you can, whether 
that teacher is fitted by education, spirit and 
iracter to lead that child to a state of manly 
of womanly usefulness. 


Yes, fitted by education. One may, we 


know. be graduated from a high school, a nor- 
al school, even a college and yet in the true 
ense of the word be uneducated—uneducated 
common sense, in living truth. Much of our 
lneation is in the symbols of things. Such 
edueation lacks unity. purpose. 


A pile of 


lumber is not a house, yet the carpenter may 
purpose to mae it so; a pile of knowledge is 
not an education. vet the POssesso! of it may 
purpose to make it so. Again, we know that 
the worth-while things in this world are the 
It has 
neituer length nor breadth nor thickness. We 


invisible things. Purpose is invisible. 
cannot calculate its value as we do horses and 
land. Purpose, the invisible, the mother of 
progress. In your choice of teachers, school 
directors, choose those educated in purpose. 
And fitted by spirit. There can be no pur- 
jut the question is, What 
Let it be the spirit of good- 
will, of helpfulness, of force, of courage, of a 
high sense of honor. And these things are in- 
visible. 


pose without spirit. 
kind of spirit ? 


Neither the teacher’s provisional cer- 
tificate nor diploma can give you real evidence 
of these things. These graces of Divinity. in- 
visible, inaudible. intangible. are the genera- 
tors of true manhood and womanhood. With- 
out them a teacher wastes child life. 

Lastly. fitted by character. Character is the 
Char- 
acter is Gynamic. It is a constructive force. 


effect of a persistent worthy purpose. 


It is not the phvsical body. but the phvsical 
hody working strong to do the will of an in- 
telligent spirit—a spirit gripped by faith in 
man and his destiny. The man who uses 
neither tebacce nor profane language is not 
necessarily a useful man. a man of strong char- 
acter. Character is the persistent soul work- 
ing throngh the phvsicical man as its instru- 
ment. Se the teacher you choose—let him or 
her stand for something strong and «weet that 
will. in the nature of human life and destiny, 
direct the child into paths of true usefulness.— 
Pennaylvania School Journal. 
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BUILDING UP and PROMOTING RURAL SCHOOLS 


I. E. YOUNGBLOOD 


Promoting and building up rural schools is 
a problem that confronts us, and the soluticn 
lies within the province f the duties of rural 
school oilicials. ‘Lhis work, like every other 
business, can best be accomplished by a well 
directed plan, backed by persistent courage and 
untiring energy. When a builder or promotor 
in any enterprise desires to put his ideas into 


material form, he gets a clear undertandicg 


of his structure or scheme firmly fixed in his 
mind, before he begins the undertaking. He 
studies the necessary material, labor, etc., from 
a financial standpoint, fitness, utility, dura- 
bility, etc. This accomplished, he is ready to 


construct the material reality. In a few words 
he thoroughly masters the situation and then 
works it out to the best purpose with the 
means at ommand, 

7 s 
That there vreat need of promoting and 


building up cur rural schools all will agree. 


Every institution, every building, monument, 
statue, vessel, bridge. or tunnel is the materiali- 
zation of tans imental creation, and be it 


great, grand, glorious, or on the other hand, 
rude, ill-shaped, inefficient, or clumsy, it de- 
lineates the character of the originator in terms 
plainer than pen or tongue can portray. These 
structures forever speak an unwritten lan- 
guage to the future and plainly portray the 
history, character and conditions of past gen- 
erations. 

How important it is then that we use every 
effort in our power to build up schools and 
school systems that will be monuments of deep 
thoughi, good judgment and great wisdom of 
the founders and promotors. How are such 
monuments of wisdom and foresight estab- 
lished? The answer is this: The builders and 
promotors must be qualified and capable, able 
to comprehend present conditions, plan for the 
future, and competent to judge and determine 
if the conditions are met, and how well. 


One may be able to pass upon the mechani- 
eal construction of a building, and judge as to 


the character and quality of work, and yet 
know very little of what the school should Le, 
as to kind and quality of instruction necessary 
for best results. He may never have seen the 
inside of a school other than the old one-room 
cabin. How can such a person properly select 
tcachers for the various departments, and in. 
telligently inspect the work required to ac- 
complish proper results, or to plan and con- 
struct modern buildings? 

Trustees who are in office and required to do 
such work should not undertake it without 
first thoroughly informing themselves on mod- 
ern school architecture and proper methods 
of teaching. They should visit schools of the 
modern kind. Take school journals, attend 
educational meetings, and conventions, and to 
se © Common expression, they should post up 
and “get on the band wagon, and be in the 
push.” ‘They should do as the progressive 
farmer does, take farm journals, attend county 
fairs, and farmers’ institutes and get in the 
line of progress. In other words, qualify be- 
It is too 
often the case that trustees are appointed who 
are utterly incompetent and unfit to direct or 
supervise the poorest one-room school. ‘The 
remedy should begin a way back. To assist in 
this respect two very essential things are nec- 
essary, viz.: First. Qualify officials already in 
office. Second. Be exceedingly careful in fu- 
ture appointments. Those already in office 
should be required to attend county teachers’ 
associations and frequently visit the best 
schools within reach. Ample correspondence 
and consultations between the State and dis- 
trict superintendents on essential duties of the 


fore spending the people’s money. 


oflice will greatly benefit and help to qualify 
them. If possible compulsory attendance at 
public expense to the State Trustees’ Confer- 
ence where the State superintendents and emi- 
neni educators can instruct, would be of great 
assistance and benefit. And right here let me 
say that one trustee in each rural school dis 
trict, with no more salary than the combined 





rh 
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of the three now in office, with strict re- 
nents as to duty, would do more good 
ll three under the present system, for as 
one often depends on another to do nec- 
y things. If all the work becomes one 
- duty he alone is responsible for it and 
|| be done more promptly and better. 
A very large per cent. of the rural trustees 
cr attend public educational meetings, and 
m enter a school room. I have seen others 
» did go to conventions only to show up 
- or twice for a few minutes. The balance 
r time being spent in seeing the sights 
the city and by some in drinking mint ju- 
ps or something similar. In the qualifica- 
n of old, and selection of new trustees the 
ision superintendent has great power and 
in wield a wonderful influence, for the ap- 
pointing power is largely in his hands, and the 
iracter and efficiency of the schools for good 
r bad is largely the result of his efficiency or 
nefliciency, as the case may be. Trustees niuy 
e ever so full of energy and ambition and yet 
without hearty co-operation of the superinten- 
lent little good will be accomplished. 
In appointing new trustees, would it not be 
| to require of them a kind of civil ser- 
ce examination. Higher authorities in office 
would no doubt give the appointing powers 
ible suggestions, and assistance in this re- 
spect. Men of good education, if possible, re- 
reeful and suecessful in business. morally 
sound, with a liberal degree of ambition and 
enterprise, should only be considered. With 
this type of men in_ office the work of building 
up rural schools will be more than half ac- 
omplished. 
Great care should be exercised in the selec- 
on of suitable grounds, centrally located to 
accommodate the greatest number of pupils at 
least expense and trouble for conveyance and 
transportation. Proper buildings should be 
onstructed of good material and of the most 
ern type consistent with available funds. 
[he selection of teachers is a most important 
‘ire in maintaining successful schools. 
Without amply qualified and _ thoroughly- 
trained teachers disciplined in all phases of 
rk, no great success wil] be accomplished. 
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With a good corps of teachers supplied with 
suitabie facilities and with substantial officials 
to encourage and support them with a firm de 
termination, and a steadfast moral courage to 
do the right and eliminate evils as they occur, 
regardless of friend or foe, political ties, or so- 
cial influence, substantial progress is inevitable. 

To more etfectually hasten progress many 
valuable sidelights may be thrown on the 
school. The school improvement league is a 
splendid auxiliary, a farmers’ league or 
farmers’ institute, a literary or debating soci- 
ety, are all splendid adjuncts, as well as public 
gatherings to bring all classes together, which 
will not only enlighten but enthuse and stim- 
ulate the public. Some excellent side issues to 
accomplish are: Beautifying school grounds, 
decorating the interior of the school, which 
appeals to the gentler nature of pupil and 
patron, establishing libraries, preparing ath- 
letic fields and securing paraphernalia, adding 
to school apparatus, etc., by holding benefit en- 
tertainments and by obtaining private dona- 
tions. But without generous and liberal-minded 
men and women with ample qualifications and 
moral courage, to assist who know what to do 
and how to do, little may be expected and less 
will be accomplished. We must go to work 
with a desire to elevate, improve and maintain 
a better standard of education, morality, and 
social conditions. 

Raising necessary funds for proper build- 
ings and equipments is sometimes almost @ 
distressing proposition, but apparently insur- 
mountable barriers have been overcome and 
conquered in one way, or another. But it is 
safe to say that more success is accomplished 
with well-airected plans, diligent efforts, and 
persistent energy. In cases where funds are 
limited for necessary buildings to accommo- 
date consolidated schools it is often advisable 
to build the best that can be done with the 
means available, but in doing so make the 
structure so that it can be enlarged if found 
necessary. Select the best corps of teachers to 
be had, and conduct the schools on the most 
modern basis. 

Good effects will soon be felt in every house- 
hold. The school will become popular and be 
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the cent ittraction and financial support 


will follow Private contributions wili lx 
moce ¢ obtained for additional facilities 
when me y demands them and more and 
betrer | nus and equipments can be addcd. 
If the 1 18 a success, patrons soon dis- 
cover it and becom rong and ardent sup- 
porte This Oara Of Supervisors who h iid 
the purse rings are generally ready to make 
sufficient levics to meet the cost of things they 
believe e right and beneficial to the public. 
The s n a measure must make its own 


reputation and work out its own destiny, but 


it can only be done on meritorious work. 

In this respect I sp 
ence. At Oceana, in 
first, through 
school, and Op 
we opened with one hundred and 
fifty. Third year 
hundred 


k from actual experi- 
Princess Anne county . we 
four-room 


ned with eighty pupils. 


State aid, built a 
Sec- 
ond yea: 
ve opened with nearly two 
and enrolled over two hundred and 
fifty during the term. The next year we be- 


gan with t tv and now we 


have over two hundred and sixty on roll. 
Twelve months from the time we built first 
house, we saw the neceSsity for twice the ca- 


pacity. Citizens and patrons came to the res- 
cue with ample funds together with State aid, 
and we doubled it, and when in need of money 
st and installments on loans, the 


to pay intere 


supervisors came to our assistance with nee- 
essary funds 
good our and had convinced our pat- 
rons and the publie 


| 
gon | \W 


simply because we had made 
work 
of the benefits and great 
were rendering our people. 

We should 
the public 
a school. Donate 


Le generous and not try to cinch 
igh price for location to build 


And get plenty of 


room three. four or five acre lot is none too 
large. The rise in values will more than re- 


pay. Gei the people out to public catherings. 


Organize a lecture course, encourage athletic 
sports. organize bas ‘bali, lawn tennis clubs, 
&c., for such sports are the life of all good 


Hold benefit entertainments. Bring 
tog ‘th Tron 


schools. 
the peop! a common level, make 
friends a: 


Weld th 


cause, al 


d heal up old sores in social circles. 


together in one common 


pe ople 
the battle is vours. 
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A CARD 


To the many teachers, division super! 
dents and school trustees throughout Virginis 


whose kind thoughtfulness moved then 
write me letiers expressing their symp 


with me in my losses occasioned by th« 


in Petersburg which destroyed my office o1 
third of December, I desire to give son 

pression of the gratitude that I feel. | 
one of these letters, and I have received | 
dreds of them, breathes as fine a spirit of 
alty to a 


brother worker as I believe exist: 


among the members of any other profes 


and gives me another reason for being p) 
identified with the 


are al] e! caged, 


to be work in which w 
I sincerely hope that from time to time oj 
pertunities will arise that will allow me t 
personal! tell the writer of each letter hov 
truly grateful I am for the encouragement «1 
the help so kindly and so freely given. 
Oscar L. Suewmarr, 
State School Examiner, Second Circuit 


‘Good Roads Mean Better Schools 


Good roads would revolutionize our country 
schools. Contrast the lot of the country child 
on his way to school in winter with that of 
the city child with only a few blocks of paved 
streets to walk. Our country child, with satchel 
over shoulders and lunch basket in hand, must 
leave the cheerful fireside of home from half 
an hour to an hour before school opens in or- 
der to be there on time. The roads are wet 
The 
country 1s open and the cold winds are unmer- 
ciful in their attacks upon him. So, that by 
the time he 


and muddy many months of the year. 


eaches the schoolhouse, which is 
often unscientifically ventilated and _ poorly 
heated, his fect are so cold and his body so 
chilled that he is unfit for study or recitation 
most of the day, and the exposure and chilling 
of the body invite pneumonia and other dis 
eases. 


These conditions cause irregular and broken 
They create an aversion in the 
child for the schoolroom instead of a pride in 


attendance. 
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tual attendance and studious advance- 

Not only this, but a mother hates to see 

hildren trot off to school two or three 

away in cold, bad weat'ier. She fears 

injurious etrects upon the body from 

exposure will do greater harm than the 

al efforts upon the mind will do good. 

She realizes that a vigorous mind can only 

! ina healthy body, and that it would be a 

ected exercise of maternal care to force 

her children to school under conditions of ex- 

re which endanger their bodily health.— 
Logan W. Page in The Progressive Farmer. 





L'BRARIES 


(Westminster Gazette) 


Some men possess great libraries 

For costly books and rare; 

While others find their study-shelves 
Suffice,“with room to spare. 

All mine are in a secret place— 

No stranger enters there. 


(One book is locked. God keeps the key 
In His great safe on High, 

And all the sweetness of its lore 

Is hid. No human eye 

Has read that volume to the end; 


(:0d shut it suddenly.) , 


Although the summer shadows fling 
Their length along the grass, 
Although the months of winter time 
In slow procession pass, 

Yet in the secret room I love 

No sand runs through the glass. 


‘Tis here I spend long quiet hours 
In weleome solitude; 

‘Tis here I find a refuge from 
Despair’s unhappy mood; 

For here all Bitterness of Heart 
Yields to Remembered Good. 


Why Teach Domestic Science? 


As a means of preventing « by 
proper nutrition. 
~. As a means of treating dis brite 
gently. 


lor proper care of infants. 


!. To instill in minds of coming generatior 
necessity for sanitation both pul and pri 
vate. 

5. To make homes more attractive by teacl] 
ng propel construction and decoratior 


6. To make the coming generation more per 
fect physically. mentally and morally. 
N. o— Al ove legends were post ] it en 
trance of Suffolk School Fair. October 21 and 


~~) OW 


Governor Hughes to Teachers 


“IT look back to about forty years ago to a 
public school, to a certain woman who taught 
me in the school, in tracing one of the most 
important influences in my own life. Now if 
this college is to be a success and realize its 
purpose, the teaching here must be inspira- 
tional. We must have our methods of peda- 
gogy shot through with the genuine devotion 
of those who are more anxious fo have pu- 
pils desirous to learn than they are solicitous 
about their knowing a particular thing, who 
are more anxious that there should be a genu- 
ine love of truth and a determination to as- 
certain what is really so than that any par- 
ticular lesson should be mastered.”—New 
York Sun. 


Not Perfect 


Thomas A. Fdison says that no piece of ma 
chinery now made is more than 10 cent. per 
fect. That is a remarkable statement, but it is 
undoubtedly relatively correct. If so, how 
foolish. even idotic, to waste time in claiming 


that the machines less perfect than now were 
better than now. 
No school work is more than 10 per cent. 
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perfect. It was not more than 1 per cent. per- 
fect thirtv vears ago. How foolish to harp on 
the virtue of old-time work, or to claim per- 
fection in the present ways and means! Ma- 


ehineryv tly better than it used to be, so 
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is school work, but it is not worth while to 
waste time on the fellows who are walking 
backwards when we are chiefly concerned in 
trying to crawl] forward.—Journal of Educa- 
tion. 





AMONG the COLLEGES 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 

Dr. A. J ) recently begun a col- 
lection, ry, of irious documents and 
records cot 2 » Vv ible local matter bear- 
Ing wu ] the college and of the 
Hill com: The ¢ minute boo! ind other 
pal lit ocieties will be included 
in tl ( 

The I recently turned over 
to the li » of the prof onal diplomas of 
the cel t ' n, D john Peter Mettauer, an 
alumn of t ( f , 1 one of the founders of 
this soci ( or ow well worn by age, 
are to be framed and pl 1 in the library building 

Through the courtesy of Major Andrew Venable, 
of the Hill, é id addition has been made to the 
library f ture in the gs e of a large double-case 
office de , forme ¢ ty of the late Richard 
Venable, of Baltimor 

The cla 110, at final meeting in June, elected 
permanent officers, de led to hold regular reunions 
at frequent v es resolved, for the future, to 
do all in power, to further the interests of 
their aln t A circular letter, sent out by the 
secretal I itely been rece d here, showing the 
present occu! yn of the’ various members of the 
class, and cal pen | their number to join in 
the general movement, recently inaugurated, for the 
extension ¢ the efulness of the college. 

Mr. T. Brooke, 1907-’08, now a student of the Johns 
Hopkins |! versity has be appointed, from the 


State of We 
Oxford Uni‘ 

R. B. Woodworth, A. M., C. E., 
the 
fifteenth annual 


Rhodes’ Scholarship at 
(91) engineer with 
read a paper at the 

Superior Min- 


Carnegie Steel 


Company 


meeting of the Lake 


ing Institute, August 24-26, 1910, on “Underground 
Steel Constructions—Particularly Mine Shafts.” That 
paper, forming an important contribution to the 
subject, has since been published in pamphlet form 


d by the college library. 
During the Christmas holidays Dr. A. W. McWhor- 
ter, attended the meeting of the American 
Philological Association at Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I., where his name was on programme 
for a paper de with “Some Phases of the So- 
called Deliber Type of Question in Greek.” 


and a copy has been receiv 


annual 


the 
ling 


ifTive 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Provably for the first time in the history of the 
Ty oinic TEVEb oy weey oti¢a + - H : ; 
Virginia Mi ary Institute there ig a suspension of 
academic duties for the Christmas season. and the 
cadets are all at home for the holidays. This fact is 


due, as noted in the December Journal, to the preva- 
pink eye, and to an outbreak of typhoid 
fever, which last was caused, according to report 
made by the State Board of Health, by the long con- 
r 


lence of 


inued drought of the fall, which brought about the 
necessity of cutting off the water supply two or three 
times during the twenty-four hours. The situation 
is now well in hand, and it is not believed that there 
need be any apprehension with respect to the reopen- 
ing on January 4th, next. 

General E. W. Nichols, superintendent, attended a 
banquet given by the New York alumni December 
19th, and other officers with their families are spend- 
ing the season away from the post. 

The total registration of cadets to date is 368 





RICHMOND COLLEGE 


The quarterly Bulletin was issued during Christ- 
mas. Two contributions of special importance in 
this issue were the address by Prof. J. C. Metcalf at 
the opening of the fall term on “Oxford and her Col- 
leges,” and an article by President Boatwrighi treat- 
ing of the growth of the college in the past decade. 

he faculty is more and more impressed with the 
advaniares of the three-term division of the school 
The students were kept busy with examina- 
tions right up to the time of leaving for the holidays, 
and were thus under no temptation to engage in dis 
There is also a decided advantage in that 
both old and new students are able to begin work 
after Christmas with as little dependence as possible 
on the matter covered in the fall term. 

A notable event during December was the thought- 
ful and eloquent address of Dr. Lyman Abbott on 
“Some Necessary Qualifications for a Successful 
Life.” Your correspondent has never heard an ad- 
dress which was so enthusiastically received by a 
college audience. Our students have also had oppor- 
tunity to hear recently a number of other noted 
speak°rs in the city, among them Dr. Charles Zueb> 
lin, who is now devoting himself so successfully to 
problems of municipal and educational developmen 

John Wiley and Son are soon to issue a Laboratory 
Manual of Inorganic Chemistry, by Prof. EB. C. Bing- 
ham and Dr. George F. White of our Chemistry de 
partment 


year 


orde rT 





STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Since it was decided that radical change would be 
made in the school magazine for this year “The Gul- 
don” was discontinued from the gebinning of the se® 
sion until the opening of the spring term—when it 








vs oe 


~~ 
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- pear again in a new dress and under the new 
The Focus.” 
student body has shown great interest in 
canization and every one is looking forward 
ch interest to the appearance of the first 
in February. Heretofore the magazine has 
blished only four times a session; it will 
a monthly and in addition to the various 
of school-life to be presented, much atten- 
be given to educational matters so that the 
ne will be helpful to the Alumnae of the School 
interesting to them. The Editorial] Staff 
‘ “The Focus” will not be elected until January: the 
tions made at this date are as follows: 
Manager, Miss Nannie C. Wimbish of Den- 
r Va., and Assistant Business Manager, Miss 
T ta Thomas of Roancke, Va. 
he evening of December 16th, Mrs. Hannibal 
liams of New York gave a reading of Romeo 
iiiet in the auditorium; Mrs. Williams is a 
reader and a woman of magnetic per- 
The entertainment was under the auspices 
f the Athenian and Pierian Literary Societies. 
T Christmas holidays extended from December 
to January 3. Only about forty students re 
{ at the School and most of the faculty were 
t of town during that time. 
lent Jarman attended the meeting of the 
Southern Educational Association at Chattanooga du- 
g the holidays. 





RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


The contract for an additional cold storage and ice 
plant, costing $5,000, has been let. The work is to 
be done in sixty davs. 

Plans have also been perfected for another labora- 

’ with three rooms, and for seven additional class 
rooms; also for new dormitory accommodations for 
forty-eight more students. The present enrollment 
is 517, of whom twenty are accommodated in private 
homes. The college has now four laboratories each 
with three rooms under four Ph.D. spectalists, and 
four assistants, 

Only about one hundred students are remaining 
at college during the holidays; they are from China, 
Brazil and Cuba and the more distant States, Cali- 


¢ 


‘fornia, Texas, and the Northwestern States and Ter- 


ritories 


College work will be resumed January 4. 





EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


September, 1911, fourteen Carnegie units will 
be required for entrance to the freshman class. For 
the last two years the entrance requirements have 
deen thirteen units 
Judge J. L. Kelly, of the Corporation Court of 
sto], addressed the Ministerial Students’ Associa- 
n of the College, Sundav, December 11. The ad- 

; was a very able and helpful one. 
I. S. Miller and Dr. J. P McConnell will attend 
meeting of the Southern Education Association 
‘t Chattancoga, Tenn., in the week between Christ- 
q ind New Year. Dr. J. P. McConnell will read a 
per on the subject “Education for Efficiency other 
Economics.” 
7 The Washington County Alumni Association of 
“mory and Henry College will meet in the Belmont 
Abingdon, Va., January 7th. The plans for 


the increase of the efficiency for the association will 
be discussed. President Weaver wil! outline the pro- 
posed enlargement of the college. Mr. H. E. Widener, 
the General Secretary of the Association, is sending 
to the Alumni of the institution information as to the 
proposed plans of work for the association in the 
future. 

The examinations for the first term began Decem- 
ber 10th. The results show that the students have 
done good work this term. There have been few dis 
tractions or interruptions of the work. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


The recent appointment of Justice Joseph Rucker 
Lamar (class of '78) to the United States Supreme 
Court, has given great pleasure to his friends at 
Washington and Lee. 

This appointment has elicited wide-spread com- 
ment upon the fact that this law school has appar- 
ently broken all records in the matter of its influ. 
ence in the number of high judicial positions filled 
by its graduates. It {fs now represented on the 
Supreme Courts of fifteen States No othe- law 
school of the country, large or small, has made such 
a record, so far as can be ascertained 

This record is now being approached by the record 
of its graduates in legislative and administrative 
positions, as is shown by the result of the recent 
election in the large number of Washington and Lee 
men who have been sent to the United States Senate 
and to the House 

Announcement has just been made that a summer 
law school will be conducted at Washington and Lee. 
For particulars, address President George H. Denny 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


The second of the faculty course of lectures for 
the current session was delivered in the chapel De 
cemher 7th, by Dr. H. J. Thorstenberg, of the chair 
of history and social science. His subject was “Our 
Great Neglected Problem.” When so much scientific 
energy is beine expended in overcoming the causes 
which menace the health of cotton, grain, fruit, and 
stock, he maintained that more systematic attention 
may he justly demanded for the preservation of public 
health. The speaker ably discussed the importance 
of the improvement of pure food laws, ef the pro- 
motion of better sanitation, of the advance in stan- 
dards of medical education and the progress of medi- 
cal science. Every college student owes to his com 
munity a public duty in behalf of the conservation 
of the rational health. 

At a recent meeting of the board of trustees of 
Roanoke college, the three new buildings recently 
erected were approved and formally accepted. The 
new buildings are of collegiate Gothic style of archi- 
tecture and are built with red brick with Indiana 
limestone trimmings. They are the first three build- 
ings of a group class to be constructed, the plans for 
which comprehend ten buildings which will form 
a donble quadrangle. They are situated in the rear 
of the executive building of the college and are on 
a broad plateau commanding a superb view of the 
Roanoke Valley and the residental part of Salem. 
Behind them and slightly to the left is the State 
Baptist Orphanage in full view with the Alleghanies 
in the background. The plateau, which embraces the 
former athletic field of Roanoke College, is of suffi- 
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nt of ber work in educational conventions 
‘utes. It is probable that Miss Harris is in 
and for institute work than any woman in 


‘rris is a practical supervisor and teacher 
nfiluence in several school systems has heen 
for good. The school authorities of Rich- 
ve for a number of years desired to corre 
re closely the Kindergartens with the pri- 
rades In Miss Harris they have found a 
who has done such work in Rochester, New 
here for nine years she was Assistant Super- 

supervising Kindergartens and Primary 

When she began her work at Rochester 

not a Kindergarten connected with the sys- 
these nine years she succeeded in placing 

ergarten in every school bvilding. 
‘ n authority on education Miss Harris is quoted 
ators in their addresses and writings. She 
« always been able to carry parents and teachers 
er in the work of well-considered educational 
ess It is her theory and practice to awaken 
he energies of each child—to develop in him self- 
- ‘rection and self control. Is this philosophy she 
cents the best modern science in education. In 
with teachers her reputation is that of one 
ho encourages, inspires and helps: who sees things 
from the teacher’s point of view and who represents 

n her own thought and life and teaching genuine 
und useful culture. 

The following are some of the positions which 
have been held tv Miss Harris: Principal of the 
City Training School for Teachers, Duluth, Minn.; 
Director of Practice School, State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich.; Supervisor of Primary Grades, New- 
ark, N. J.; Assistant Superintendent Schools, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Among the honors which have come to Miss Harris 
are: +~=President of the Department of Elementary 
Education of the National Educational Association; 
Recording Secretarv of International Kindergarten 
Union: President New Jersey Child Study Associa- 
tion: Head of Department of Elementary Education 
at Chautauqua. 


The Richmond School Board has recently inaugu- 
rated Physical Education in the schools. Mr. Leigh 
Tucker Jones, of Norfolk, Va., a graduate of the New 
York Normal Schceol for Physical Education, and 
for a time instructor in physical education at St. 
Mary's College, Brooklyn, has been made Director. 


4s special instructor in the elementary school’s, 
Mrs. Mav Jones was selected. She is also a graduate 
of the New York Normal School for Physical Edu- 
tion, and was teacher in the Department of Phvsi- 
Fdveation in the elementary schools of New 
ork City 
Instruction in Phvsical Education has also been in- 
ied at the John Marshall High School with 
Mary Barney Baughman, of Richmond, as in- 
or. She has had a special course in Phvsical 
tion at Baroness Posse’s Training School at 
Miss Paughman’s work at the High School 
oted entirely to Physical Education for girls. 





magnificent auditorium of the John Marshall 
School is being used for public lectures on 


Wednesday evening, December 14th, Dr. Chas. 
| A. Winslow, of the College of the City of 
York, lectured on “Modern War Against Dis 





ease.” The lecture was given under the auspices of 
the Federation of Mothers Clubs of Richmond and 
the Citv Health Department. 


On January ith, Dr. E. C. Levy, Chief Health Off 
cer of Richmoad City, will lecture on “Preventable 
Diseazes.” 

On January 19th, Dr. Allen W. Freeman wi!! lecture 
on “Disease Spread by Mosquitoes and Fiies 

On February 2nd, Dr. F. M. Reade will lecture on 
“The Cause of Colds.” 

On February i¢€th, Dr. Newton McGuire will lee 
ture on “Medical Inspection of Schoo!s.” 

On March 2nd, Dr. Beverley R. Tucker will lecture 
on “Hygienic Management of Nervous Children.” 


A LITTLE MORDB AND A LITTLE LESS 


A little more deed and a little less creed, 

A little more giving and a little lees greed, 

A little more bearing other people's load, 

A little more Godspeeds on the dusty road 

A little more rose and a little less thorn, 

To sweeten the air for the sick and forlorn; 

A little more song and a little less glum, 

And coins of gold for the uplift of the slum, 
litt'e less kicking the man that is down, 
little more smile and a little less frown 
little more Golden Rule in marts of trode, 
little more sunshine and a little less shade 
little more respect for fathers and mothers, 
little less stepping on the toes of others: 
little less knocking and a little more cheer 

or the struggling hero that’s left in the rear: 
little more of love and a little less hate, 
little more of neighborly chat at the gate: 
little more of the helping hand by vou and me, 
little less of this graveyard sentimary 
little more flowers in the pathway of life, 
little less on coffins at the end of the strife. 

—Stephen Abbott Northrop. 
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A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE MANUAL TRAINING 
WORK OF SUSSEX COUNTY, VA 


For Session 1909 anp 1910 


Editor Virginia Journal of Education: 

Upon the recommendation of the Superintendent 
of Sussex and Prince George counties, I was ap 
pointed as Supervisor of Manual Training for the 
entire county of Sussex and one district in Prince 
George county 

My work began October 12, 1909, under the “Negro 
Rural School Fund,” Dr. James H. Dillard, Prest- 
dent 

It has been thought by many that until we have 


consolidated schools and proper equipment, teachers 


cannot be provided for this work There vet re 
mains thousands of one-room schools, where ninety 
per cent, of our boys and girls receive all the edu- 
cation they ever possess: with just a little energy on 
the part of the teachers, we can give them such 
training in our rural schools that hatever diree 


) u“ 
tion their education mav take them afterwards, they 
will uwave received a training that will open to them 
the chance of the fullest development of education 
for the life of the home. ; 
The principles and reasonableness of public hy- 
giene must be impressed upon the child 
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The most effective way in reaching the present 
generation through the children. All children 


should be systematically instructed as to the prin- 
ciples of sanitation. 

I first organized School Improvement Leagues 
Each child required to pay five cents per montnt, 
and from time to time entertainments are given to 
strenethen the treasury. These entertainments 


must be of such a character as to elevate the com- 
munity morally and educationally. 

The following is a report of work, which was done 
in each school: 


WAVERLY DISTRICT 


Waverly School—A. O. Bagnall, Principal; A. V 
Peace, Teacher. 


Painted the school-house, made a brick walk, set 
out hedges, trees and flowers, white-washed trees 
and purchased case for industrial work; taught sew- 
ing, needle work, paper folding, card board construc- 
tion, slovd, carpentry, cooking, basketry, clay model- 
ing, mat making and house keeping. 

Amount collected during the term, $137.00. Ex- 
pended, $1233.00 Balance in treasury, $4.00. 


WAKEFIELD DISTRICT 
Piney Grove School—Joseph Gray, Teacher. 


Painted the school-house, planted flowers, white 


washed tres and wood house; taught paper folding, 
card board construction, carpentry, sewing and cook- 
ing 


Amount collected, $71.50 Expended, $71.50. 


Union Hill School—Lottie Graves, Teacher. 


Owing to teaching in a rented place, could not 
make improvements taught paper folding, card 
board |construction, wood work, sewing, cooking, 
fancy work .and clay modeling. 

Amount collected, $15.55. Amount expended, $10.20. 


Balance in treasury, $5.35 
Wakefield School—James D. Bailey, Teacher. 


Taught paper folding, card board construction and 
sewing. 

Amount collected, $115.00. 
ance in treasury, $5.00 


Expended, $10.00. Bal- 


NEWVILLE DISTRICT 


Homeville School—Agnes Jones, Teacher. 
Painted the school-house, white-washed trees and 
planted flowers; taught paper folding, card board 
construction, wood work, sewing, fancy work and 
cooking. 
Amount collected, $76.90 
ance in treasury, $1.90. 


Expended, $75.00. Bal- 


Newville School—Alma V. Pryor, Teacher. 


Planted trees and flowers; taught sewing, fancy 
work, carpentry, paper folding, card board construc- 
tion. 


Amount collected, $10.80. Amount expended, $8.85 
Balance in treasury, $2.00. 


Littleton School—Mary E. Dugger, Teacher 


Enlarged the school building, planted flowers, pur 
chased desk and chair for teacher. 

Amount collected, $44.64. Expended, $44.21. Ba) 
ance in treasury, 43 cents. 


Coal’s School—Iola 8. Chambers, Teacher 


Planted flowers and trees, purchased a case for in 
dustrial work; taught sewing, wood work, paper fold. 
ing and card board construction. 

Amount collected, $16.25. Amount 
$12.00 Jalance in treasury, $4.25. 


expended, 


SUSSEX COURTHOUSE DISTRICT 
Loco School—Josephine Turner, Teacher 


White-washed trees, planted flowers, purchased 
pictures for wall and curtains for windows; taught 
paper folding, card board construction, sewing, 
fancy work, wood work and cooking. 

Amount collected, $49.75. Amount 
$3.08. Balance in treasury, $46.67. 


expended, 


Yale School—Louise Blow, Teacher. 


Planted flowers and trees: taught paper folding, 
card board construction, sewing, carpentry and cook- 
ing. 

Amount collected, $10.85. 
ance in treasury, $6.95. 


Expended, $3.90. Ba- 


Sussex Court House School—Annie Mason, Teacher 


White-washed school, planted flowers and trees, 
purchased pictures and curtains. 

Amount collected, $27.55. Expended, $7.75. Bal- 
ance in treasury, $20.00. 


Booker’s School—Sallie Stith, Teacher. 


Purchased half a dozen desks for school room and 
improved the yard; taught paper folding, card board 
construction, sewing, carpentry and house-keeping 

Amount collected, $25.93. Expended,. 23.93. Bal- 
ance in treasury, $2.00. 





HENRY DISTRICT 
Jerusalem School—Carrie Rawlings, Teacher. 


Made a 20-ft. walk, set out hedges and flowers: 
taught sewing, paper folding and wood work. 

Amount collected, $13.29. Amount expended, $5.36 
In treasury, $7.93 


Bethlehem School—Eva Wells, Teacher. 


Made a 30-ft. walk, purchased pictures for wall, 
white-washed the trees and planted flowers; taught 
paper folding, card board construction, wood work 
and sewing. 

Amount collected, $15.19. 
ance in treasury, $1.78. 


Expended, $13.41. Bal 
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Creath School—Laura I. Bell, Teacher. 


Made a 20 ft. walk, whitewashed trees, planted 
flo® and painted school building; taught paper 
folding, card board construction, carpentry, sewing 
and needle work, 


Amount collected, $27.37. Amount expended, $24.92 
Balance in treasury, $2.45, 


Jarratt School—Mary E. West, Teacher. 


White-washed trees and planted flowers; taught 
paper folding, wood work and sewing. 
Amount collected, $3.50. Expended, $3.08.  Bal- 


ance in treasury, 42 cents. 





STONY CREEK DISTRICT. 
Stony Creek School—Mabel Ford, Teacher. 


Built a wood house, white-washed trees, purchased 
pictures for wall and curtains for windows; taught 
paper folding, sewing and fancy work. 

Amount collected, $16.75. Expended, $16.75. 


Poole’s School—Rosa B. Jones, Teacher. 


Made a walk 16 feet, planted trees and flowers; 
taught paper folding and sewing. 

Amount collected, $20.82. Expended, $4.25. 
ance in treasury, $16.57. 


Bal- 


Peanut School—W. E. Knoz, Teacher. 


Planted trees and flowers, kept yard in good con- 
dition; taught paper folding, card board construc- 
tion, carpentry, sloyd, sewing and cooking. 

Amount collected, $17.00. Expended, $6.70. In 
treasury, $10.30. 


Hawks School—Robert Harris, Teacher. 


Painted the school house, made a walk 30 feet, 
planted flowers and trees; taught sewing, paper fold- 
ing, card board construction and carpentry. 

Amount collected, $12.35. Expended, $10.00. 
ance in treasury, $2.35. 


Bal- 





TEMPLETON DISTRICT 


Love and Union School— Annie V. Jackson, Teacher. 


Owing to teaching in a rented place not many im- 
provements could be made. Yard was kept in a 
splendid condition; taught sewing, fancy work, paper 
folding. card board construction, wood work and 
cooking. 

Amount collected, $7.85. 
ance in treasury, $3.85. 


Expended, $4.00. Bal- 


Disputanta School—Nannie Pegram, Teacher. 


Planted flowers and trees, taught cooking, sewing 
and paper folding. 

Amount collected, $5.00. 
treasury, 26 cents. 


Expended, $4.74. In 


Carson School—Laura Harris, Teacher. 


Made a 20 ft. walk, planted flowers and trees; 
taught sewing, cooking and paper folding. 
Amount collected, $18.95. Expended, $10.95. 
aice in treasury, $8.00. 


Bal- 





Nm 
2. 
_— 


BLAND DISTRICT 
Rocky Mount School—Susie Thomas, Teacher. 
Planted flowers and beautified the vard 


teacher two months. 
Amount collected, $50.00. 


Supported 


Expended, $50.00 





Number of schools ........... Oe erator as 24 
Number of visits during term ....... 235 
Amount collected during term ........ $809 79 
Amount expended during term ....... G57 33 

Balance in different treasuries to date ....$152 46 


Each teacher has worked diligently to make the 
manual training work a success, and to instil) in 
their pupils that “Action is the keynote to habit and 
character.” 





Respectfully, 
LILLIAN SopwRoOnNta BAGNALL 
A DINWIDDIE COUNTY PATRON'S LEAGUE 


Ever since I received the letter from my Superin- 
tendent, Dr. E. C. Powell, indorsing Mr. Binford's 
request that I give an account of my Leccue, I have 
been intending to write, and I am glad to do so now. 

Our league is smali, and nct yet well organized, 
but we are proud of it and its achievements, and we 
intend to win more victories. 

There would be no Patrons’ Learue, I think, cer. 
tainly not an enthusiastic one, {f it were not for the 
Junior League, which was organized in October, 1909, 
when I took charge of this school The children 
select their own officers, have regular mee‘ings, and 
pay dues monthly. They decide what shall be done 
with the money collected, make all improvements 
possible for them, and strive to live up to the motto 
cf the League, “Onward and Upward.” 

In order that you may appreciate fully what our 
Leagues have accomplished, you must have a mental 
picture of the school and grounds. The school is a 
rectangular box of acre2ge one-room school rize, and 
had two small windows each side and one back of 
the teacher’s desk. The benches were of smoothed 
lumber, the “home-made” variety. The school was 
well ventilated (7) by means of windows, door, and 
cracks in the floor! On the wall were no pictures, 
(except for a few maps and magazine covers put 
there by the children), and the brown boards of the 
ceiled room were not beautiful! Outside the view 
was no more inspiring. The acre belonging to the 
school was once a corn field, and the ridges were 
still there, but partly hidden by a growth of young 
pine trees back of the school house. The house it- 
self, unpainted and weatherbeaten, was not a thing 
of beauty. 

Immediately after its organization, the Junior 
League set to work with a will. The vard was soon 
cleared of pine trees, the windows were fixed go as 
to admit of ventilation between the sashes, a top for 
the water bucket made, a waste paper basket, dust 
pan, and polish for the stove bought, and the stove 
was polished and kept polished. A flag 6x2 feet was 
earned, a cedar pole set and the :t2ound around it 
made. At the last meeting of the session the money 
in the treasury was voted to be spent for the schoo! 
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by the teacher nd th it I purchased nearly a 
hundred Pert ire le or the floor. How 
we are enjoying tl e c} es now! 

Our Patrons’ Leag organized February 22, 
1999, wher had a W rton’s Birthday celebra- 
tion and flag 1 ng r. Jaciksen Davis kindly con- 
sented to he rt ft nd organize t.e league for me 
Fefore the end of 1 n the school was painted 
inside and out of the hool grounds 
fixed and the eled This session the 
patron have } l double window, six feet 
s7uay on t eft t hool, and the win- 
dow | ( fitted with a darl 
rreen sha ot ne ryt in the children’ 
Ove Most ¢ t een put up, the 
floor o ind 1 di tove ind blackboard 
have heen furt 1 by 1 o| board 

Can ' " vrol t? 

But we are sot ready te et. We want a library 
and ai jackete Love nt to beautify our 
ground and é & 4 r modern in ovement 
within « v het we can do 
whateve f f f fo 14.0 who believe it. 
there is no sucl ord a ig ag 


Mary B. PEFRLrs, 
Fort Urhmar hool Imo District, Dinwiddie 
p fu \ 


(My addr: R. F. D., 4. Pe birg, Va.) 


THE ACCOMAC COl ry TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 


rio 

The A mac 7 é A ition held its four- 
teenth anni Institu t Parksley, Thursday and 
Friday, Decet Ist and 2d, with the largest num- 
ber of teachers in attendance ever ksown in the 
history of t wiation—125 delegates. This was, 
perhaps, t} t ! tional ral! ever held on 
the Faster! She » iy ather conditions were 
perfect. The hall was crowded during each session, 
and interest in every v manifested at all time 
by the teache ind mat ( the town people of 
Parksle\ 1 elsewhere vho having the cause of 
education at heart ned ith the teachers in their 


struggle to better the conditions of the school and 


to advane ilong ne ( 


The paners and I the teachers of the county 
clearly howed that in the various schools of Acco- 
mac, sturend is eff e } ne made bv the teach- 

rs to } nd girls the very best advan- 

tnees possible very pl of sc.ool work was dis- 
cuesed. and nest : nd foree with which 
the toni we ! nt I e it evidert that the 
teache r t] nt rar fishting with a deter- 
T ’ ; n ; ; , ‘ ‘ ta lec nd dra \- 
ha I 4 é n be given to 
+) 

Th A fortunate in having State 

' : afte aA Gaenreter él 
Ri I escnt at ever 
ce ( ] he a line 
( e ot ith or 
e + s (dy 
f I tant qi 
ti l ¢ tainin 7 
1 ; 
l 
au \ eau 
t i mit i n 
ie to ali Oo 

Supe ( hi g made sev- 
eral S 
receive: . Oo 7 eachers to 


give him their co-operation in an endeavor to make 
the Educational Day at the Keller Fair, the latter 
part of August, a success. 

The round table discussions, in which all th 

achers had the privilege to express themselves 
have discussed any question which they desired t 
informed upon, proved to be very advantageous 

There isn’t any doubt but what every teacher 
profited by being present to hear the views and ideas 
of so many, after formality was cast aside and as 
ne big family all became interested in what each 
has to contend with in his daily walk of life 

Many fine exhibits were brought from the various 
schools showing the work being done throughout the 
county. Certificates of merit were awarded to a large 
number of pupils who by their skill and knowledge 

ide possible such an exceptional display 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
vear: Mr. K. J. Clark, of Accomac, president; Mrs 
G. W. Stockley, of Temperanceville, vice-president 
Miss Blanche Joynes, of Onancock, secretary and 
treasurer 


( 


PROGRAM 


Thursday, December 1st 

10:00 A. M. to 12:00 M.—Enrollment of members and 
arrangement of exhibits 

12:00 M. to 2:00 P. M.—Recess. 

2:00 to 2:30 P. M.—Address of welcome, Joe Shue 
Reply, J. M. Galloway. 

2:30 to 3:00 P. M.—Value of lNormal-trained teach- 
ers, Miss M. E. Parsons 

3:00 to 3:39 P. M.—Co-operation of teachers in some 
schools, C. E. Hunter 

:30 to 4:09 P. M.—Round table discussions. 

4:00 to 7:30 P. M—Recess. 

7:30 P. M.—Address, State Superintendent J. D 
Ezzleston 


Friday, December 2d 


10:00 to 10:30 A. M.—Report of Committee on Fx- 
hibits: certificates awarded. 

10:30 to 11:00 A. M.—One session school day, R. J. 
Reveley 

11:00 to 11:30 A. M.—How to interest pupils in 
school work, J. L. Brown. 

11:30 A. M. to 12:00 M.—How to secure systematic 
promotion of pupils, K. J. Clarke. 

12:00 M.—School laws, address by Supervisor of 
Rural Schools, T. S. Settle 

1:90 to 2:30 P. M.—Recess 

2:30 to 3:00 P. M.—Methcées exemplified, Miss Mary 
A. Fosoue, with elcss. 

3:00 to 3:30 P. M.—Lock of thoroughness in teach- 

ing English, Miss Susie Ames. 

) to 3:45 P. M.—Importance of marking, Misses 

C. M. JoNnson and M. R. Kellam. 
1:30 P. M.—Round table discussions. 

Jor Suvue, President. 
C. E. Hunter, Secretary 


, FIRST COUNTY SCHOOL 
FAIR A GREAT SUCCESS 


A large crowd not only of teachers and parents 
ut of other citizens interested in the welfare and 
progress of the public schools, assembled at the Cum- 
herland High School lact Saturday, and were de 


ighted with the very creditable display made by the 
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der Washington and Lincoln pictures for February NOW. They are 
{great value. Every pupil ought to know the World's Great Pictures. 


‘ha Perry Pictures 


Use them in your schools NOW. Use them as aids in teaching Language, 
History, Geography, Literature, Picture Study, etc. 


ONE CENT EACH 8:32" 


rhe one cent pictures are 5 to & times the size of picture here shown) 
smaller, Half Cent Size,3x 3% Larger, Five Cent Size, 10 x 12 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colers,7 x %. Twocents each for 13 or more. 
Large Pictures for Framing, 22 x 28 inches including margin Price, 75 cents each 
afore y). 
send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of one thousand miniature illustra- 
two pictures, and a Colored Bird picture. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 222, Maiden, Mass. 


a 








ool children of this county. The boys brought Great credit is due to our energetic young Super- 
r corn, and the girls their hand-made aprons’and jntendent, Mr. C. W. Dickinson, Jr., and to the teach 
hem-stitched handkerchiefs, thirty-five and forty of ers throughout the county for the gratifyiag success 
em: their beautiful loaves of bread and tempting achieved. 
looking pound cakes; besides an interesting display Already $50.00 has been subscribed to a larger fair 
f manual training and other regular school work we are planning to hold next November. 
These exhibits were tastefully displayed on large 
ibles and around the walls of the spacious audito- 
rium, and were for hours eagerly examined by those 
resent. Prizes aggregating $98.00 had been secured BOOKS RECEIVED 
rough the generosity of the leading merchants of 
Farmville, C. W. Walker Sons, H. E. Barrow & Co., 





d J. F. Walton & Co., and the liberality of the Charles Scribner's Sons: 
'&O. R. R. Co., which gave us $14.: 10 to be em} The Teacher and The S« hoo! Chauncey P. Col 
boys making the largest vield of corn and by t grove 
generous aid of progressive citizens of A cate Mag Principles of Education—Frederick Elmer Bol 
‘hese prizes were awarded in accordance with the ton. 


lecisions of competent judzes as follows: 


No. 1. Best One Acre Yield of Corn: Houghton Mifflin Company: 


First prize to Charlie Barker, $22.09. A Student's History of American Literature— 

Second prize to Arthur Bavis, $20.00 William EKdward Simonds 

Third prize to James Irving, $10.00 The Principles of Education—Willian Car! 
No. 2. Best Ten Years Corn. Ruediger 

First prize to John Goodman, $8.00. American Education—A. 8. Draper 

Second prize to Sam, Roberson, $4.00 Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form—Augusta 

Third prize to Arthur Bavis, $2.00. Stevenson 


Best Hand Made Apron. 


- - Silve irde ’ ” 
First prize to Lucy Adams, $3.00. ilver, Burdett & Company: 


Second prize to Mary Gray, $2.00. American Writers of To-day—Henry C. Vedder 
Third prize to Ellie Ransone, $1.00 Literature in the School—John S. Welch 


No. 4. Best Loaf of Bread: 


First prize to Eleanor Diggs, $3.00. The Macmillan Company: 


Second prize to Fannie Godsey, $2.00 Principles of Secondary Education, Vol. III- 
Third prize to Lucie Amos, $1.00. Charles De Garmo. 

Best Pound Cake: A History of Education—Frank Pierrepont 
First prize to Mary Badgett, $3.00. Graves 
Second prize to Maud Stuard, $2.00. The American High School—John Franklin 
Third prize to Alfred Clarke (a boy) $1.00. Brown 
§. Best Hem-stitched Handkerchief: A Modern Dictionary of the English Language 
First prize to Ethel Vaughan, $1.00. New Geographies, First Book—Tarr and M«c 
Second prize to Lucy Adams, 50 cents. Murry. 
ny original compositions on the value of good The Essentials of Character—Edward O. Sisson 
ls; and many letters by the younger pupils were Text-Beook in The Principles of Education 

fered, and prizes amounting to $12.00 will be Ernest Norton Henderson 


led to the three best in each class as soon as 

idges bring in their verdict. This first schoo! 

marks a long step forward for Cumberland Industrial and Commercial Geography—Charles 
and shows clearly that she does not mean Morris 

left behind in the march of progress. Lippincott’s Primer—Homer P. Lewis 


J. P. Lippincott Company: 
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ISHOION nd Lee. Univers 


LEXINGTON, VA. 


Law, Engineering, Letters, 
Science, Commerce 


Six Hundred Students Drawn From 
Thirty-five States 


Best Equipment Expenses Moderate 


For Catalogue, address 


PRESIDENT GEORGE H. DENNY, LL. D., 


LEXINGTON, VA. 











Digs a eee 
Richmond Training School 


For Kindergartners 
Virginia Mechanics Institute Bidg., Riehmond, Va. 


Two years’ courses in Kindergarten Theory and 
*ractice, inclusive of English Literature, Psychol- 
ogy, Nature Study, Drawing, Painting and Black- 
board Work, Singing and Folk Dances, Post-grad- 
uate course with second diploma. All classes open 
to primary teachers. Students under 18 years of 
age not accepted. For further information address 


lliss Lucy S. Coleman, 
1014 EB. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Rte Tay Ca CCE 





— -Macon College 


ASHLAND, VIRGINIA 





For Men 





Delightful and health- 
ful location, sixteen 
miles north of Rich- 
mond. Beautiful cam- 
pus, com modious and modern dormitory 
—also detached cottage dormitory sys- 
tem. Moderate charges, owing to 
endowments. 
R. E. BLACKWELL. A. M., LL. D., 
President. 


WM. S. BROWN, Sec'y and Treas. 





SLLLLLTLTLLLLLLLL TALL LELSL TALL Tee, 


Emory and Henry College 


EMORY, VIRGINIA 


Established 1836 CHAS. C. WEAVER, President 








@ Located on Norfolk & Western. twenty-five miles 
east of Bristol. Va. Noted for beauty and healthfv)- 
ness. New modern dormitories. Faculty of Univer. 
sity trained teachers. Courses of study up-to-date and 
instruction thorough. Literary Societies famous for 
excellence ofwork. Soclety halle uname in South, 
Rates very reasonable. Write for catalogue and book 
ofviewssn #£# HAHAHAHA AMA KA HA AKAA SHA 


y Address J L. HARDIN, Sec’y, Emory, Va. 
V555555555555555%3 PEPSESESSSESSSSSS3 








6555555454544 5555454554 5 3 7 


SABRBSABRSRS ES 
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For Music 


for Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades, Books on Music, 
Sheet Music, everything per- 
taining to Music, write to 


A000 ¢. OU 


Chicago, Illinois 





‘~ewrwfFrwXrrvrrrerwereeFreererrrrereryte 
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Thousands of Teachers 


are already using Henderson's English Grammar by Parailel- 
ism and Compari on with surprising success. It appeals to 
teachers as the right kind of grammar at just the right time 





Simple, provable, plain complete, faultless and non-confvs- 


ing, it solves the question how to teach and study English 
Grammar successfully. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 


H. H. HENDERSON, Publisher, Columbus, Ohio 


Maryland Teachers’ Agency 
524 N. Arlington Avenue 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Secures positions for teachers in Middle Atlantic and 
Southern States. Reduced rates for early registration 
Send stamp for blank. 
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— PRINTER 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Bergen’s Elements of Botany, Revised, 
with Key and Flora, Southern States Edition 


This text was adopted by the State Board of 
Education for use in the Virginia high schools. 


It is intended to cover a half year’s course 
in the subject, and the time allotted to it is 
usually the second half session, beginning iu 
February. 


J. 1. HAMAKER, 
Department of Biology, Randolph-Macon Woman's Col- 
lege, Lynchburg, Va.: 

‘I take pleasure in expressing my appreciation of 


Rergen’s Botanies. I have used them in my classes, and 
regard them as among the best published. If I were to 


select a text for high school classes | should choose Ber- 
gen'’s Elements, Revised. For a course preparatory to 
college, I have been recommending this text for a number 
of years * 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS ADOPTED FOR 
THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF VIRGINIA 





Moore and Miner’s Practical Business 
= Arithmetic 


This is the only business arithmetic adopted 
for the Virginia high schools. 


Many of the schools are making use of the 
books not only in the regular business depart- 
ment, but as a basis for all arithmetic needed 


in the high school. 


The high school teacher will find the text 
very practical. Its treatment of business 
methods is highly commended by business 
men. 
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Why Teach Sanitation 
in the Schools? 


“How to escape from disease and how to co-operate in 
conserving community health should be instilled into 
every American citizen from his youth up. ‘We suffer 
from disease through ignorance, we escape through 


knowledge.’ The children are the avenue by which 
we wlll reach the masses-children to-day, citizens 
to-morrow. 


(san ald and text-book, Ritchie's Primer of Sanitation 

fills the bill quite acceptably. It presents the essentials 

of physiology. hygiene and sanitation in a manner 

that Is within the comprehension ofanyone. I cannot 

recommend it too highly.”’—North Dakota State Board 
{i Health Bulletin. 


PRIMER OF SANITATION 
By Joun W. RITCHIE 
Professor of Biology, College of William and Mary 


List price, for class use, 50c. 
M iling price, single copy, 60c. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Fourth National Bank Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Yonkers-on-Hudaon 
NEW YORK 
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Murphys Hotel os Annex 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located 
Hotel in the City. 


JOHN MURPHY, Manager 
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College of William and Mary 


Regular College courses leading to A. B., B. S. and M. A. 


Normal Classes to prepare young men for the 
work of Principals, Superintendents of Schools, 
Supervisors of Manual Arts, Drawing, Agri- 
culture, etc. 


Special short courses in Agriculture, Manual Training and School 
Administration for High School graduates, holders of Professional certificates 
and others of adequate academic preparation who are unable to devote more 
than one session to such work. 





The total cost per session of nine months for students holding State 
appointments is $153.00. For those not holding such appointments $186.00 
Ask your Superintendent of Schools for an appointment to William and Mary. 





For catalogue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Williamsburg, Va. 
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State Female Normal School 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 





SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED for the TRAINING of TEACHERS 


A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten and eight grades 


Every graduate is an experienced teacher when she receives her 


diploma. 





COURSES:— 
FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 


TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High 
School graduation. ) 


TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 
TWO YEAR MANUAL ARTS COURSE 
ELEMENTARY COURSE 





The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools of the country 
are represented in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special training 


for the work of his department. 





For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work 
offered, address 


J. L. JARMAN, President, 


Farmville, Virginia. 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


Lexington, Virginia 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


I. Its DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to mu-cular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity iu food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of persona! character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is «qual, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


II. ITS DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- 
matics, physics, geclogy, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. 


III. Its TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES. Provision is made for 
the members of the second class to elect between the courses of civil engi- 
neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
These courses are of one and a half years’ duration, and are illustrated by 
continuous field and laboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical, phy- 
sical and mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- 
tical instruction. 


IV. ITs DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION : namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Irs Economy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 
for State cadets, $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 
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Free European Trips to Teachers! 


Spend Six Weeks Abroad Visiting Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
France and Switzerland Between July 1 and September 1, 1911. 





SEVEN TEACHERS WILL TRAVEL 
THREE IN RICHMOND-WHO? 


1. That teacher within the corporate limits of the City of Lichmond who receives the highest number of votes will 
be given one of 


The Richmond Virginian’s Trips to Europe 


and a purse of $100 pocket money. 


2 That teacher within the corporate limits of the City of Richmond who receives the second highest number of 
votes will be given one of 


The Richmond Virginian’s Trips to Europe 


and a purse of $50 pocket money. 


8. That teacher within the corporate limits of the City of Richmond who receives the third highest number of 
votes will be given one of 


The Richmond Virginian’s Trips to Europe 


4. Third Congressional District— Who? 


Tha teacher within the bounds of the Third Congressional District, outside of the corporate limits of the City of 
Richmond, who receives the highest number of votes will be given one of 


The Richmond Virginian’s Trips to Europe 


This district includes Barton Heights Highland Park Ginter Park, Ashiand, Willlamsburg, Chester, and the country 
districts of the Third District. 


5s. First Congressional District—W ho? 


That teacher within the bounds of the First Congressional District, who receives the highest number of votes will 
be given one of The Richmond Virginian’s Trips to Europe. This district Includes the cities of Fredericksburg. Newport 
News and Hampton, the Eastern Shore, the Northern Neck, the counties between the Rappahannock and the York, etc. 

6 Second Congressional District—Who? 

That teacher within the bounds of the Second Congressional District who receives the highest number of votes, 
will be given one of The Richmond Virgini1an’s Trips to Europe. This district includes the cities of Norfolk, Portsmouth 
and Suffolk, and the counties of Princess Anne Norfolk, Nansetond, Isle of Wight and Southampton. 

7. Fourth Congressional District—Who? 

That teacher within the bounds of the Fourth Congressional District receiving the highest number of votes, will be 
given one of The Richmond Virginian's Trips to Europe. This district includes the Vity of Petersburg. and the counties 
of Prince George, Dinwiddie, Powhatan, Amelia, Prince Edward, Nottoway, Lunenburg, Meckienburg, Brunswick, 
Greenesvilie, Surry and Sussex. 

Other Districts—Who? 


If the school teachers in any Congressional Districts are interested and desire that a Trip be offered for that dis- 
trictilet them write The Richmond Virginian, and the matter will be carefully considered 


Qualifications for Trip.—Any white teacher, male or female. whols at present recognized as a teacher In any 
public or private school, either State. Denominational or Independent, either Primary, Secondary, Collegiate or U niver- 
sity, is eligible to receive one of these trips 


Conditions of Contest.— Write at once for Conditions of Contest to the Trip Manager, care Lichmond Virginian, 
Write promptly. Begin at once. 2 percent. added to votes received before January ist: 15 per cent. added to votes 
received betore Feb vary Ist; 10 per cent added to votes received before March ist; 5 per cent. added to votes received 
before April ist. For full information, address 


TRAVEL MANAGER Richmond Virginian, Richmond, Va. 


To the Readers of The Virginia Journal of Education: 


These trips will benefit the teachers immensely. If you have any friends among the teachers whom 
you would like to send on one of these trips, we will gladly explain the offer fully and give all possible as- 
sistance to the teacher by supplying expert assistants. 
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Ask Your Teacher the Necessity of Having 


Maps and (Globes 





























Royal Maps and Virginia School Supply Co.’s 
(lobes are adopted by the 


Virginia State Board of Education 
x WRITE FOR CATALOGUE So 


Virginia School NI Supply Company 
| 18 S. Ninth Street 
VIRGINIA 





Post-Othce Box 474 


RICHMOND “AS 








UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented : 
L fabs: College 


Hairy aed Latratre, Bley, Chamisny, oonomien,Roonowla Geology Ravesiion, Regi 
Biblical and Literature, . p Resnoenian, 


Matos Philosoph ee ree and Spanish. 
By vietus of I ee Nea 2 ano wap stro ten 


four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 


IL Bvt. ny oo ye conor 


in which the same fundamental reap peat wo Bee my ‘ireetions ws they my 
pecans a Arta and Beshelors of teenee the opportunity of epeialising cash Glenetiane 00 
choose and of of original research. courses are intended 


those who desire of Master of Arts Mester Scienes, or Doctor of Philosophy, 
meg be taken a take the dope ofa deeper knoutedee of ony subject than is to be opty, at 
the Collegiate courses. 
Il. Department of Engineering 

Four- lead to in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Chemical ye 
Large and well-lighted g Hors. Ball owt of ‘Micld Tnaramenis, ‘Thoroughly equipped 
Shop, Machine Shop, Smith eames Geceee, ies ok tn Pantin, Cooen, 
istry, Analytical Chemistry and ' Economie Geol Engineering, and plied 


Mechanics. Special Elective Onur wl wi ater cae who have com pleted adequate 


IV. Department of Law 


in OS ee ee, oe eetetel eves Gave rents. ears. An excellent s 
course is p students who cannot attend a full course, and who are not candidates for de- 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts. 


V. Department of Medicine 
oi enema in continuous operation, a—- one yay ioe since that date, this department 


in the environment of an old and famous pean 
The se oo requirements are the com —, fatry pet t high school course or its equivalent, and 
of good college courses in > either Physies, German, or French. 


The prominent features of the course are vpn eset Sh ) eboney instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinical oe oe practical tranches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital. which contains accom for more than one hundred patients, and is the 
property of the University. 

The State of Virginia nas provided a Loan Fund, available for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character, who are pursuing courses in the Academic‘Departments, Full particulars on 
application to the President. 

Tuition in the College and Graduate Department is free to all Virginians. All other expenses, in- 
cluding those of board and lodging, have been reduced to a minimum. 

Send for catalogue and printed matter. 


| HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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ADOPTED FOR 


Exclusive First Supplementary Use 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 


“| A superb series of readers which offer a real course in litera- 
ture. Pupils who use them unconsciously learn to like the 
best there is in our literature, and step by step acquire a 
knowledge of the world’s masterpieces. 

“| Each book is adapted with rare skill to its special grade. 
The first three books offer nature stories, folklore and fairy 
tales; the Fourth Reader and A New Fifth Reader give selec- 
tions of considerable length—prose and poetry, Greek and 
Norse mythology, the story of ‘‘ The Water Babies,” Rus- 
kin’s ‘* King of the Golden River,’”’ and many other beauti- 
ful selections. Illustrated with famous pictures. 


A First Reader, 20c; A Second Reader, 25c; A Third Reader, 30c; A Fourth 
Reader, 35c; A Reader for Fifth Grades, 45c. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 
























ADOPTED FOR EXCLUSIVE USE 
For the Third and Fourth Years in all the Public High Schools in Virginia 









CARPENTER’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


By GEORGE R. CARPENTER, 
Late Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia University. 







Price, 60 Cents. Exchange Price, 30 Cents. g 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY| 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
























Virginia Representative: W. S. GOOCH, University, Virginia. 
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